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JORD, THIS Is THY FEAST 


ORD, this isThy feast, 

=? prepared by Thy longing 
spread at Thy comunand, 
attended at Thine invitation, 
blessed by Thine ownword, 
distributed by Thine own hand, 
the undying memorial of Thy sacrifice 
—upon the Cross, 
the full gift of Thine everlasting love, 
and its perpetuation till time shall end. 
ORD, this is Bread of heaven, 

Bread of life, 
that, whoso eateth, never shall hunger more, 
And this the Cup of pardon, healing, gladness, 
that, whoso drinketh, thirsteth not again. 
So may we come, O LORD, toThy table; 
JORD, JESUS, come to usz~ 





From The Altar Fire by Olive Wyon, published 1954 
by the Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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way, spread courage and enthusiasm far beyond 
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THE COVER takes us to the quiet 
campus of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in Princeton, New Jersey, where 
for the past twenty-two years John Al- 
exander Mackay has been president. On 
page 15, author Janet Harbison explores 
the Mackay era at Princeton. This is 
the second article on the career of the 
Scottish Highland lad who has become 
one of the world’s great Christian lead- 
ers. The first article appeared in the 
Sept. 15 PresByTERIAN LIFE. 


Donald Black, who wrote the Medi- 
tation on page 5, is associate general 
secretary of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He 
formerly was general secretary of the 
United Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


William O. Douglas (above), author 
of What Is Happening to the Bill of 
Rights?, page 12, is the much-traveled 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Presbyterian Douglas 
has long been an ardent defender of 
human rights, and included the famed 
Presbyterian ‘Letter of 1953 as a his- 
toric human rights document in his 
book, Almanac of Liberty (Doubleday, 
1954). His latest book, West of the In- 
dus, will be published next month, 


Those who searched in vain for good- 
looking religious Christmas cards last 
year will be interested to know that 
Agha Behzad, Iranian artist who drew 
the illustration for The Prodigal Son, 
Around the World in Art, page 8, has 
created artwork for a handsome 1958 
Christmas card being printed by the 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. Proceeds from the 
sale of this card will aid the vital work 
of the “Lit-Lit” Committee in more than 
fifty countries, For complete informa- 
tion about this year’s card, entitled 
“Wise Men from the East,” send a postal 
to Lit-Lit Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The article, We Were Born to Think 
—About God, page 6, was written by 
Handel H. Brown, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, St, Cloud, Florida. 
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UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN 


Here are five attractive plans offered 
by the Foundation which can serve you, 
as well as the Church—with advantages 
in payment of income, economy in estate 
settlement, and tax savings. 


1. Regular, or Tax-Free Life 
Income Plans 
. Annuities 
. Bequests in Wills 
. Life Insurance Gifts 


. Outright Gifts of money, 
securities, or property. 


If you give securities or other property 
on which there are unrealized profits, 
there are possible substantial savings in 
the Capital Gains Tax. Those who give 
in gratitude for possessions God has 
entrusted to them, find that in addition 
to possible income and estate tax advan- 
tages—there are also great spiritual satis- 
factions. The Foundation is ready to 
serve you. Please use the coupon below. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN | 
FOUNDATION ! 


156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
Don Emerson Hall, 
Director 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Sunday Clothes 


« Three cheers for Priscilla’s words on 
“Sunday-Go-To-Meetin’ Clothes” /P.L., 
August 15, 1958]. They remind me of 
an incident a few years ago when my 
husband called on a man to join our 
church. The man told of his past and 
then commented, “I was turned against 
the church when I was small because 
we were poor and the other children 
laughed at the clothes I wore to Sunday 
school.” 

Isn't it a pity if we, as parents, are 
putting so much emphasis on our chil- 
dren’s Sunday wardrobe—or allowing 
them to place such an emphasis—that 
others are missing the whole heart of 


Christianity? —Mrs. James P. MARTIN 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


The Wedding Music 
Controversy Continues 


« My heartiest thanks for the article 
“Music for Marrying” by Vernon Got- 
wals. It puts into words what many 
church musicians have long felt and 
now makes it possible for organists to 
greet prospective brides with, “By the 
way, have you read the article in Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE?” 


—Joun R. SCHOLTEN 


Minister of Music, 
The Camp Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


« I would like to add a hearty “Amen” 
to Vernon Gotwals’ pointed article .. . 
His opinions, which I naturally share, 
should be broadcast throughout the 


church. —WILLIAM A, OLSEN 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


« I gave one of my bosses your August 
1 issue to peruse, and he gave it back 
to me with a note pinned to the article 
“Music for Marrying,” in which he also 
referred to “Former Gambling Den Now 
a Presbyterian Church” on page 20 of 
the same issue. His note said, “If the 
music isn't appropriate, how do we jus- 
tify the church and manse?” 

[His meaning was] a little vague to 
me, but when he explained it, I got the 
point. The original usage of music tra- 
ditionally used at weddings may not 
have been Christian, neither was the 
original usage of the Valley Presbyterian 
Church. 

Perhaps by some alchemy [both] 
have been made appropriate for their 
present use. . . . The Valley Church 
is in our general vicinity, and I am 
sure it has no stigma because it once 


was a gambling den and is nowa 


of God. . —HELENE D, 
Cleve 


« ...As Christians, we welco 
formed sinner back to the fold; 
less charitable to beautiful musi¢ 
has long since outgrown its unfo 
past? 
—James H. McG 
Colu 


Witnesses 
For the General Asse 


« In reply to “Local Churches ar 
eral Assembly Pronouncements” 
August 1, 1958): 

The Presbyterian form of gove 
is responsible and democratic. Iti 
suited for informing local churd 
General Assembly proceedings, 
in every congregation at least one 
person who is a member of the 
bytery and not a member of th 
church. He is the teaching eld 
minister, To him and the ruling 
of the session is given the i 
sponsibility for education and ad 
the church’s life. 

If Presbyterians don’t know 0 
care what their representatives 
ing, perhaps they haven't heard 
it in the pulpit, at family nig 
grams, in church school classes, 
women’s circles. The General Ai 
bears our united witness throug 
world in all the places we cant 
Who, in the place where we a 
witness for the General Assemb 
the elders who rule well be con 
worthy of double honor, especia 
who labor in preaching and tea 
(I Tim. 5:17) 

—Mrs. Ratpu R. SuNnpov 


Swarthmore, Pe 


Memo to Readers 


« A history of Silliman University 
Philippines is being prepared ut 
arrangement between our church 
mission on Ecumenical Mission 4 
lations and the United Bos 
Christian Higher Education in Asi 
compiler would welcome infor 
historical interest from readers of 
BYTERIAN Lirf who have had 
contacts with Silliman Institute 
named Silliman University. Plea 
material to: 
—ARTHUR L. G 
United 
Christian Higher Educatiow 
150 Fifth 
New York 11, 


PRESBYTERIAN 





RIAN LIFE is puBlished by authority of 
Genero! United P: jan 
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MEDITATION by Donald Black 
“That’s Not Fair” 


For I knew that thou art a gracious 
God and merciful, slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love, and repent- 
est of evil. (Jonah 4:2) 


“That's not fair!” With exasperating 
regularity this cry sounds through our 
home. Most recently the refrain was set 
off by my insistence that the ten-year- 
old share some recently acquired item 
with his younger brother. That it was 
something both needed. that it had been 
purchased out of family funds without 
recourse to allowance deductions, that 
he was just being selfish—all these cold 
facts delivered with increasing heat still 
brought, “That’s not fair!” 

Not fair? Does this boy not know 
that many things he gets show his par- 
ents’ love? Does he not realize that we 
can dispense our gifts and love as we 
feel best? Is he not awarc that we love 
all our sons fully and equally? Yes, in 
spite of many uncertain moments, deep 
in his heart he is aware of our com- 
plete love. Then why does he cry, “Un- 
fair”? Because he is a child—he speaks 
like a child, he thinks like a child, rea- 
sons like a child; and we put up with 
childish ways. 

The same childish tantrums mark the 
prophet Jonah’s religious reactions. God 
called, and Jonah ran away; God spoke 
again, and his prophet went to Nineveh 
under mental protest. Preaching with 
amazing success, he brought a whole 
city to repentance—and he was angry 
that God did not punish the Ninevites. 

Jonah’s attitude and that of the peo- 
ple he represents cannot be dismissed 
as merely childish—it is tragic. Here is 
one who knows God to be gracious, 
merciful, slow to anger, abounding in 
love; yet he does not want God to act 
according to his nature in dealing with 
Nineveh. To be sure, the verv name 
parades national enemies before Jonah’s 
eves. He could list to their discredit 
atrocities and iniquities galore. Small 
wonder his human reaction to the Nine- 
vites’ redemption is disgust and anger. 
Jonah’s problem is that even though he 
knows God, he cannot share God’s con- 
cern for all men, 

An uncomfortable similarity links Jo- 
nah and the modern church member. 
We, too, know God as the God of grace 
and mercy. Indeed, we know more of 
his steadfast love. for “while we were 


yet sinners, Christ died for us.” But even 
though we have seen the fullness of God 
in Christ, have the advantage of per- 
sonal fellowship with God through 
Christ, we cannot always claim to have 
lifted our eyes to harvest-white fields 
with any deep concern. 

Along with Jonah, we misunderstand 
our own relationship with God. As a 
part of God’s chosen people Israel, the 
prophet had assumed that God was ob- 
ligated to deal with him in a special way. 
For some reason—perhaps the Christian 
atmosphere of our culture, or the high 
moral standards of our Christian homes 
—we mistake our own position before 
God. We know that all have sinned, and 
therefore we are sinners; but we feel 
that many people are worse, and there- 
fore God must care a bit more for us. 
In spite of all we might say, our atti- 
tudes indicate our feeling that God will 
surely treat us a little better than—say, 
the Russians. Why? Because we stand 
for freedom, justice, truth, honesty—all 
that God wants men to be and do. We 
are on the Lord’s side, and he must 
surely care a little more for his own. 

Can we not see that just such think- 
ing made the Book of Jonah necessary? 
It was Nineveh, the Moscow of that era, 
that was to receive the chance for safety. 
Save Nineveh? Save Moscow from de- 
struction? Far from it. The world would 
be better off without them. But God 
doesn’t think so. God loves the people 
of Moscow as much as he does those in 
Washington. How long before we ab- 
sorb this truth and begin to express it 
in our personal attitudes? 

We Christians must meet today’s 
world with a love that knows no ene- 
mies, The church of Jesus Christ must 
provide a fellowship where the chill of 
a cold war cannot endure. As members 
of that church we begin to build the 
fellowship when we set our own atti- 
tudes straight and begin to express God’s 
concern because it is our concern, 

God has entrusted us with the task of 
proclaiming the Good News to a lost 
world. A great segment of this world 
believes there is no God to care, They 
will only come to know God and his 
care for them when we begin to care. 
When men see that we have concern for 
them instead of fear of them, we will 
have begun to fulfill our mission on 
this earth, 








Have you ever noticed 


how often the Bible refers to the mind? 


HINKING is not exactly the most 

4 popular pastime of our age. The 

average girl would rather have 
beauty than brains, because the average 
man can see better than he can think. 
Perhaps that is why the really clever 
girl who knows all the answers is seldom 
asked. 

And yet we know very well that we 
have the ability to think. We prove this 
every time we say, “If only I'd thought 
a little more”; “if I were you, I’d think 
twice”; “I can’t think what made me do 
it.” Such simple examples remind us 
of the human faculty we call “mind”— 
our powers of reasoning, our ability to 
think for ourselves. 

One of the things which ruffle me is 
for my family to ask questions which 
can have only one possible answer, A 
situation arises, and right on the spur of 
the moment, without any reflection 
whatsoever, out pops a question—and 
the answer is perfectly obvious all the 
time. 

One morning my wife came into the 
bedroom, where I was standing in the 
middle of the floor struggling to put on 
a shirt in which she had lovingly in- 
serted the cuff links and collar studs. 
In the midst of my tortuous calisthenics, 
she had the effrontery to ask, “Are you 
awake yet?” 

It was an unnecessary question, and 
I said so, in terms of clarity, if not of 
charity. She had the nerve to defend 
herself by saying, “Well, you're only 
half-awake, so the question was half- 
right.” 

My family is not unique in this weak- 
ness. I recall the story of the man who 
met a formally dressed friend in the 
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We Wer 


street, and asked him where he was 
going. “I'm on my way to John Jones’s 
funeral.” “Is John Jones dead?” I do not 
know what the answer was, but I can 
think of several very apt replies. 

A great deal of the unhappiness of 
the world, a large portion of its heart- 
ache, are not due to deliberate acts of 
selfishness. They are the fruits of 
thoughtlessness. 

For multitudes of people the night 
brings no refreshing sleep because one 
word has not been spoken—the one 
warm word they longed to hear. They 
lie awake wondering if they have of- 
fended you—wondering how they have 
offended you—when all the time they 
have not offended you at all. You just 
didn’t think—and vou should have, for 
this ability is not the prerogative of the 
privileged few. It is God’s universal gift 
to his children. 

One of our most pressing needs in 
these days is to be more willing, and 
better prepared, to make up our minds 
for ourselves, and cease to be mirrors 
reflecting the opinions of others. The 
very foundations of democracy are per- 
sonal thought, private judgment, and 
individual responsibility. 

In September, 1954, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, a former British Prime Minister, 
visited the Soviet Union. At a dinner 
given in his honor by the Russian top 
brass, he spoke on the subject of free- 
dom, showing very clearly how the East 
differs from the West in its interpreta- 
tion of this vital word. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, he told the Communist bosses, 
the term means freedom from having to 
make a choice; in the “free world,” it 
means freedom to make a choice. 





Have you ever noticed how often of cle 
Bible refers to the mind? How m dly, | 
stress it lays upon reasoning? ua of re 
thinking? When you begin to rei@’ Ch 
upon this, numerous familiar passage?” 
such as “Come now, let us reason hiscloss 
gether, says the Lord,” will flash — 
your memory. - 

It would be a profitable exercise { ant 
those who have a Concordance) to t possibl 
the usage of such words as mind, ram = 
son, think, understand, try, test, ‘ 
prove. They would be surprised, cr a 
merely by the number of such re - 
ences, but by the places where they @im = 
found, and the people to whom they fy 
made. full 

First and foremost stands the ogg 
est of all the Commandments, whi yy 
states in simple language the most i 
portant and majestic use to which ib 
mind can be put, “Thou shalt love t Cod 
Lord thy God with all thy... mi a 
It commands us to think for ou if ¢ 
—about God. » labe 

Some people adopt the strange ar 
tude that we have no right to thi = std 
about God at all, and yet most of the Cod : 
are quite ready to talk about him. a fas 
was Charles F. Kettering who said, %@ Nias 
America we can say what we think, @ Seems 
even if we can’t think, we can say ane 
anyway,” and if we substituted i: 4 , 
words “about God” for “in America,’ ted t 
would at least be equally true. is p 

Those who say that we have no To. 


to think about God at all fall into ont 
groups. First, there are those who wou... ge 
have us believe that all thinking abo, ...., 
God must be done by a special CH coo. 
which is versed in such things; and #4. 
they surrender their minds to the mat 
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vm to Think—About God 


by Handel H. Brown 


of clergymen. 
ndly, there are those who decry 
e of reason in religion because, 
ay, Christianity is a religion of 
ion, and we can know God only 
liscloses himself. 
premise is true, The inference is 
d is the ineffable, holy, majes- 
preme being, so far above us in 
possible way that any knowledge 
must necessarily be given by 


he questions, “Can you find out 
ep things of God? Can you find 
e limit of the Almighty?” reason, 
as piety, must answer in the neg- 
They agree in confessing that 
e fullness of eternal and infinite 
tion, is beyond the most penetrat- 
ind of finite man. 
how can any revelation which 
fives be recognized as the revela- 
God unless those who receive it 
nbout it? 
nm if the revelation came bearing 
e label, we should have to read, 
ptand, and interpret that label, and 
Are activities of the mind. 
God does not reveal himself in so 
a fashion. Revelation, and by that 
i mean any self-disclosure of God, 
’ comes in and through the facts 
world and of human experience. 
kind of revelation is as definitely 
ted to the mind as the world of 
is presented to the scientific in- 
ce. A truth revealed by God is 
out of harmony with previous 
edge, but it often takes a tremen- 
amount of concentrated, as well 
secrated, thinking to appreciate 
act. . 


The insistence of the New Testament 
upon critical thinking is amazing. 

Here are verses, taken almost at ran- 
dom, from six different Epistles of St. 
Paul: 

“Be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is 
the will of God, what is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect.” (Romans 12:2) 

“For once you were darkness, but now 
you are light in the Lord; walk as chil- 
dren of light ...and try to learn what 
is pleasing to the Lord.” (Ephesians 
5:8,10) 

“Let a man examine himself.” (I Co- 
rinthians 11:28) 

“Examine yourselves, to see whether 
you are holding to your faith. Test your- 
selves.” (II Corinthians 13:5) 

“Let each one test his own work.” 
(Galatians 6:4) 

“Test everything; hold fast what is 
good.” (I Thessalonians 5:21) 

St. John pointedly instructs us to “test 
the spirits to see whether they are of 
God” (I John 4:1). They are not to be 
taken at their face value. They must be 
subject to criticism. Indeed, he goes on 
to assert that as the test of the spirits 
lies in their witness to “the fact of 
Christ,” so the test of men lies in their 
recognition of the truth. 

Time and again, Jesus pressed his 
point by asking, “What do you think?” 
't was his aim to get his hearers to think 
for themselves. He did not draw up a 
code of ethics, or a new set of laws, be- 
cause he wanted people to come to the 
place where they loved God with all 
their mind. 

The objection is sometimes made by 
scholars who are themselves thinkers of 


the first magnitude that our minds are 
tainted and imperfect instruments, 
marred and battered by the Fall as 
surely as are our wills. 

This is true. The doctrine of “Total 
Depravity” means that every part of our 
being, including our minds, is to a 
greater or lesser degree spoiled by sin. 

But that does not prevent us from 
offering our other faculties to God, im- 
perfect as they are. Why should it be 
thought impossible to give God our 
minds also, especially when Jesus com- 
mands it? 

It is essential to think for ourselves 
about God, because there are in circu- 
lation today some perfectly dreadful, 
and some appallingly silly, ideas of God. 

Dr. Wernher Von Braun is the great- 
est expert in the western world on the 
subject of space travel, rockets, and sat- 
ellites; if he came to lecture to us on 
the “Explorer,” it would be presump- 
tuous of us to enter into argument with 
him about it. But we have every right to 
question his views on baseball, music, 
politics, religion, or any other subject 
where he himself is an amateur, too. 

But if a TV personality, a politician, 
or a military genius makes a pronounce- 
ment on religion, the newspapers head- 
line it as though the oracle had spoken, 
and hordes of people accept it as the 
very word of inspiration. 

Half-baked ideas about God are not 
peculiar to our time, but we have less 
excuse than other ages had, for we have 
behind us nearly two thousand years of 
the Christian era, 

The Jewish teachers of the first cen- 
tury had some ridiculous conceptions of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
IN ART 


“Thou art near, O Lord,” sang the psalmist. Nearer the African feels if Christ is po 


with black skin. Nearer the Iranian believes if the parables are drawn in the Persia 


by MARY SETH 


And he rose and took the child and his Then children were brought to him that 
mother by night, and departed to Egypt. he might lay his hands on them and pray. 


“Flight into Egypt” and “Christ with Children,” as seen through Chinese eyes, emphasize delicate 
line rather than mass, typical tree and bamboo forms. ‘The first, by Hung Nien, shows holy family 
being poled downstream in a river boat. 





over the world, in the countries of 


called “younger churches,” nota- 
hina, Korea, Africa, and Iran, new 
ians, some skillful artists, some un- 
_are telling the story of Christ in 
art forms. 

Africa, Henry Bwerudza, a teacher 
ission school in Chikore, encoun- 
complete nonacceptance of a 

e’ God, The white man was the 

bssor, the exploiter; how could he 

be a loving, merciful father? Mr. 
idza’s response was a series of 
paintings of the life of Christ which 
ted Christ and those around him 
black skin. While Henry Bwerudza 

a trained artist, the use of strong 

s and bold design make the paint- 

effective and moving despite their 


pness. 


And they (the shepherds] went with haste, and found 


At the other end of the technical scale 
is Agha Behzad, one of the best known 
miniature painters in Iran, who has ex- 
hibited in many cities, including Paris 
and New York; has been twice deco- 
rated by the Shah. He teaches in both 
the men’s and women’s school of fine 
arts in Teheran. 

When asked by Daniel Fleming (au- 
thor of Each with His Own Brush) some 
years ago if there existed any Christian 
painting in Iran, Agha Behzad found 
that there was none and decided to sup- 
ply it himself. He has illustrated a Per- 
sian edition of The Prodigal Son and 
The Good Samaritan. His painting, 
“Wise Men from the East,” was selected 
by the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature (of the Na- 


tional Council of Churches) for their 


1958 Christmas card. Behzad says he 
feels a kinship to the “wise men” or 
“magi,” his own ancient countrymen, 
who belonged to a scholar-priestly class 
in ancient Persia (Iran). 

The best Christian art now being pro- 
duced in these countries springs from 
the indigenous culture of the land. And 
it probably can be said that the closer 
it adheres to the national racial idiom, 
the more respectable it is as art. In some 
instances the artist has been influenced 
by western “Sunday school” art of the 
poorest kind. The result has been senti- 
mental, unimaginative, and dull. 

In an effort to guard against the in- 
fluence of a foreign culture, the pupils 
in the boys’ school at Cyrene in southern 
Rhodesia have seen no art of other times 
or other cultures. Their work has thus 


Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 


thang Kim of Korea depicts the shepherds kneeling in the straw of a typical barn of the country with a rooster 
A a setting hen looking on as well as a donkey and a cow. Madonna and child is by Kim Lee Chong, also of Korea. 





Around the World in Art. connnueo 


been a natural expression based on what 
they know and what they feel. While 
primitive, it has a freshness closely akin 
to “modern” art. 

The new painting has a purpose in 
common with the art of the Middle 
Ages. The great cathedrals told in 
stained glass and carved stone the 
stories few could read. The contempo- 


For we have seen his star in the East, and have come to 


worshin him. 


Mary sits cross-legged before African huts, child cradled 
in her arms, Landscape and animals are Rhodesian. Painted 
in Cyrene mission school for boys where art is not really 
“taught”; rather, materials are made available. 


rary art in Africa and Asia is as often as 
not prepared for new literates, or for 
those who cannot read at all, 

While it may seem startling to the 
more sophisticated to see Christ—who 
was historically Jewish—-endowed with 
various racial characteristics and colors, 
the practice is scarcely new. Leonardo 
painted Christ as an Italian, E] Greco 


painted him as a Spaniard. 

Some observers believe that, 
for the most part the West looks 
Middle Ages and the Renaissan 
its great religious art, the count 
the younger churches may be ; 
process of developing a significan| 
temporary religious expression of 
own. 


> > 
a > 


++.many spread their garments on the road, and 


spread leafy branches... 


The triumphal entry into Jerusalem is one of forty 
colors showing life of Christ, painted by Henry Bwe 
Chikore, Africa. Made into filmstrip by RAVEM@ 
has been used in Africa where a “white god” is unaet 
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...the younger son gathered all he had and took his journey into a far country... . 


One of six drawings prepared by Agha Behzad of Iran to illustrate parable of the prodigal son. Here, father and 
older son watch departure. Booklet was printed with Persian text for new literates by Committee on World Literacy. 





WHAT IS HAPPENING T 





When our Constitution was submitted to the people, 
many objections were raised. A chief one was the absence 
of a Bill of Rights, Washington’s reply was that one could 
be added by amendment. And so in the First Congress 
Madison introduced prepared amendments “to quiet the 
apprehension of many, that without some such declaration 
of rights the government would assume, and might be held 
to possess, the power to trespass upon the rights of persons 
and property which by the Declaration of Independence 
were affirmed to be inalienable.” 

Six States had asked for amendments on civil rights. 
Minorities in other States had been vociferous. It was to 
these demands that Madison responded. Those demands 
resulted in the adoption of the first ten Amendments in 
1791. 

For most of our history the Bill of Rights has been re- 
spected as one of the great foundations of our Republic. 
The problems and questions it poses were not heavily liti- 
gated for a century or more. America was bent on goals of 
expansion and industrial development. Political issues were 
centered in the economic sectors. But with the increasing 
compactness of the world, with the effects of two world 
wars, and with the ideological dangers overseas, new 
stresses and strains appeared. Conformity, orthodoxy, and 
minority problems bécame more and more prominent. in 
our lives. So the emphasis in legislation and litigation 
shifted in recent decades to civil rights. 

Where does the Bill of Rights stand in the present Amer- 
ican scale of values? Would it be adopted if presented to- 
day? 

Recently several polls have been taken on the Bill of 
Rights. One was the Purdue poll of teen-agers summarized 
in the book American Teen-Ager by Remmers and Radler 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1957). Their survey produced interesting 
results. The following were some of the propositions sub- 
mitted and the views expressed on them: 
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45 per cent agreed; 
55 per cent either disagreed or were uncertain. 


. The government should prohibit some people 


making public speeches. 
53 per cent disagreed; and 
47 per cent either agreed or were uncertain. 


. In some cases the police should be allowed to se: 


a person or his home even though they do not 
a warrant. 

69 per cent disagreed; and 

31 per cent either agreed or were uncertain. 


. Certain groups should not be allowed to hold pi 


meetings even though they gather peaceably 
only make speeches. 
60 per cent supported the Bill of Rights by 
agreeing with the statement, while 40 per ¢ 
agreed or were uncertain, 


. Persons who refuse to testify against themse 


(that is, give evidence that would show that 
were guilty of criminal acts) should be made to 
and severely punished. 
Only 47 per cent upheld the Bill of Rights by 
agreeing with the statement, while 52 per ¢ 
either agreed or were uncertain, 


Some of the petitions which have been ci 
should not be allowed by the government. 
On this there was substantially a three-way té 


These same authors have an article in the June, I! 
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Rights? 


‘values? Would it be adopted today? 


by William O. Douglas 


pwede of Scientific American. Their polls show the following 
hctions to various propositions touching on civil rights: 


crets, 
rtainfl 2» The police or FBI may sometimes be right in giving 
a man the “Third Degree” to make him talk. 
™ 58 per cent agreed; 
42 per cent either disagreed or were uncertain. 
‘n. 5 Police and other groups should have the power to 
ban or censor certain books and movies. 
a 60 per cent agreed; 
‘ot 40 per cent disagreed or were uncertain. 
Professor Samuel A. Stouffer in his book Communism, 
n. @'formity and Civil Liberties (Doubleday, 1955) lists 
Presults of polls on various civil rights issues. 
1 p 


bly 9. If a person wanted to make a speech in your com- 

munity favoring government ownership of all rail- 
by roads and big industries, should he be allowed to 
speak, or not? 


q 

7 58 per cent of a national cross-section answered 
yes; and the rest were either opposed or uncertain. 

- 

at | 10. If a person wanted to make a speech in your com- 

+ munity against churches and religion, should he be 

allowed to speak, or not? 
by 37 per cent of a national cross-section answered 
we yes; 60 per cent were opposed. 


11. Suppose an admitted Communist wants to make a 
speech in your community. Should he be allowed to 
speak or not? 

» tie 27 per cent of a national cross-section answered 
| yes; 68 per cent answered in the negative. 
19 here were two other interesting polls—one at North- 
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western by Professor Raymond W. Mack and the other at 
Wisconsin by Professor Robert McGinnis, which is not yet 
published. 

The following percentages indicate those in agreement 
with each of the indicated provisions of the Bill of Rights. 


Northwestern Wisconsin 

61 percent 64 per cent 
90 percent 91 per cent 
95 percent 89 per cent 
24 percent 31 percent 
24 percent 27 percent 
54 percent 52 percent 
70 percent 59 percent 
56 percent 62 per cent 
82 percent 83 per cent 
57 percent 69 per cent 
77 percent 87 percent 
83 percent 94 per cent 


Provision 
Excessive Bail 
Trial by Jury 
Informed by Accusation 
Confronted Accuser 
Double Jeopardy 
Public Trial 
Due Process 
Self Incrimination 
Search and Seizure 
Peaceable Assembly 
Freedom of Religion 
Freedom of Press 


Less than 2 per cent of those interviewed agreed with 
all the provisions of the Bill of Rights. 

I do not know what the poll experts would say as to 
the technical aspects of these surveys. I have heard lawyers 
say that these polls distort the picture; that the questions 
were not understood; that our people are unhesitatingly 
for the Bill of Rights. To others, however, the polls seem 
to be more than straws in the wind; to some they have 
earmarks of being a reliable measure of the public attitude. 

On one Bill of Rights Day, not so long ago, a copy of 
the Bill of Rights was removed from a bulletin board in 
the state house of a western state because an official thought 
it was “too controversial” for the employees. Only when 
the Governor certified in writing that it was noncontro- 
versial was the Bill of Rights permitted to be posted. 

I have said enough to indicate that the Bill of Rights 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS? 


is a controversial subject in America, more controversial 
than when it was adopted. The surveys also show that the 
intelligentsia may not be the stout defender of civil rights 
that we had assumed, 

It is, I admit, shocking to find in our ‘community those 
who would tolerate the third degree even to a limited ex- 
tent. It is disturbing that some would deny the platform 
to a man because his politics are detested by most of us. 
I too hate to see any trend that downgrades the provision 
requiring an accused to be confronted with his accusers, 
that qualifies the mandate for peaceable assembly of all 
peoples who wish to have a meeting, that depreciates the 
guarantee against excessive bail, and so on. It is disturbing 
to find that community reactions to the Bill of Rights range 
from hostile to cool to enthusiastic. I think we all would 
rest easier if the demand for the Bill of Rights were as 
vocal now as it was in 1791. Yet this is not the whole story. 

It must be remembered that in talking about the Bill 
of Rights we are discussing a matter that has not hit home 
to many of our people. The Bill of Rights is in the realm 
of abstractions—not to be compared with medical care, 
income taxes, rent, housing, and all the other intensely 
personal problems which are on the mind of the citizen. 
To most, the Bill of Rights is philosophy seldom brought 
down to practical day-to-day applications. It represents 
an attitude toward life, a declaration of faith, an ideal that 
is not vividly related to daily crises. 

I incline to the view that the philosophy of human rights 
contained in the first eight Amendments is a more sturdy 
element in our heritage than any poll would show. It must 
be remembered that in 1798—only a few years after the 
Bill of Rights was adopted—the Alien and Sedition Laws 
were passed. They certainly were at war with the First 
Amendment. But the mood that produced them was a 
fleeting one that soon passed, The philosophy of the First 
Amendment was far more enduring. 

Over and again we may be swayed by emotional events. 
But my confidence in America is deep; I have no fear that 
we will permanently lose our moorings. 

I think, however. that if the Bill of Rights is to be a 
strong, continuous influence in our lives, we need bold 
leadership. The leadership must come not only from those 
in public office. It must also come from our educators and 
from our press. 


The classroom 

I often think that our teachers need special grounding 
in civil rights. They should go to the classroom imbued 
with the sacred spirit of free inquiry. They should know 
the history of the Fifth and Fourth Amendments as well as 
the modern terms. They need a deeper foundation than they 
have had in the past. That means that the Bill of Rights 
should be much more prominent on our curricula than it 
has been in recent years. The student should not be trusted 
to get his understanding of civil rights by osmosis. We 
must make a conscious, dedicated effort to reintroduce the 
subject into all our schools. The matter should no longer 
be left to chance. Our strength does not lie entirely in our 
scientific prowess, It is to be found in our free democratic 
traditions. 
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In this connection I commend the courses of instrug 
on the Law of the Bill of Rights given by the New 
City Freedom Agenda Committee with the coope 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New J 
The course has as its core fourteen lectures for New 
City teachers. There are in addition dramatizations 
group discussions. It was so successful it has been conti 
Only in this way can teachers be brought to realize 
great human suffering behind each of the guarantees, 
application and construction which courts and legislat 
have given them, the philosophy they represent as 
in law, literature, and religion. My hope is that like em 
would be available to teachers in every state. 


Radio, TV, and the press 


The press also has a special responsibility in condug 
an educational program on civil liberties. When I g 
of the press I include radio and television as well as pay 
magazines, and books. Radio and television indeed ¢ 
new and exciting opportunities to exploit the Bill of Ri 
by translating it to the average citizen in the land. 
means more than reporting news. It means educating 
people to stand against tides of passion, to respect { 
heritage even in days of turmoil, to insist that the Bi 
Rights be applied to the lowliest as well as to the mig T 
among us. 

Detective stories, TV shows, and magazine articles 
their weight on the side of the police against the a s€ 
The accused, if he is prominent, has counsel and « 
means of getting the full protection of the Bill of Rig el 
The accused, if lowly, has no spokesman or protector. 
the Bill of Rights was designed to protect all our p 
against overreaching by police, prosecutors, and ju 
The Bill of Rights tells us that when government put 
hands on the citizen it must do so only in a discreet 
civilized way and have just cause to act. 

The press, therefore, has a special role in telling 
retelling the story as to why it is that the Fifth Am 
ment was designed to protect the innocent as well 
guilty, that the Fourth was aimed to preserve the pri 
of all homes, those of the lowly as well as those of 
mighty, that the First was aimed at giving the no 
formist the same opportunity for freedom of expressi¢ 
the orthodox. 

The American people seldom default. If they do, @jrex 
soon make amends. All they usually need is a remind@j\) Mac 
their civic duties, mer 

As Madison once said, the political truths in a Big Princ 
Rights “as they become incorporated with the natigjen M 
sentiment, counteract the impulses of interest and pass@™p®, a 

With the growing tensions in the world we need @ded. T 
stant reminders—all of us—that our real security is ing Come 
maintenance of our freedom and liberty. Once we 
up piece by piece a little of the First, a bit of the Fe 
some of the Fifth, and so on, we start down the totalitape hea 
path. We must always trust each other, putting our #t 
in argument, debate, and a free press to detect error. is « 
must remember that we never can have total security taken 
a democratic society. Total security comes only with his ; 
police state. But who wants to be secure with liberty ggB*®¢ 2 








Who wants to be secure and yet afraid to speak aboggpserv 
whisper? com 
Only a society that respects civil rights is end Kay's 


That is the most important message that our school: On 
our press can carry to our people. deals, 
alizil 
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JOHN MACKAY 
OF 
PRINCETON 


The president of America’s largest United Presbyterian 


seminary has, in his own inimitable way, spread courage and 


enthusiasm far beyond the ivy bounds of his academic calling 


Part Two: 


EEK the shepherd's heart,” John 
Mackay has sometimes told the 
members of the graduating classes 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Mackay became president in 

6, a shepherd was indeed sorely 
ded. The Machen controversy, which 
come to a head half a dozen years 

bre, cost the institution a number of 
essors and students, and left much 

e healed and rebuilt. “The strength 

Princeton Seminary in the last twenty 

is due to the fact that Mackay 
taken vigorous personal hold,” one 
his administrative colleagues _re- 
ked not long ago. 

Dbservers have noted a blend of 
complementary characteristics in 
kay’s methods of running the semi- 
- On the one hand, he is devoted 
eals, to general principles, It is the 
alizing Celt” in him coming out. 
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by Janet HARBISON 


Forth from the 


“In the early days, when people were 
touchy, he used to lift us right up to 
the spheres where everybody was in 
agreement,” one veteran of those days 
recalls. “If you want a decision on some- 
thing,” another co-worker has said, “you 
have to wait while Mackay takes the 
problem off to think about it and then 
comes down with a principle from the 
mountain.” 

If there is no known principle to cover 
the case, or when, as has sometimes hap- 
pened, Mackay is off on an ecumenical 
junket, his subordinates are sometimes 
at a loss as to what to do, and occasion- 
ally do the wrong thing, or nothing at 
all, which may also prove to be the 
wrong thing. Since the personal devo- 
tion of Mackay to his colleagues, and 
of them to him, is very strong, these 
contretemps are eventually transcended. 

The other side of the medal is his 


Seminary 


interest in detail. “He can be right in 
the middle of a sentence and if he sees 
a light in the chapel when it shouldn’t 
be there, everything stops until he finds 
out why,” one of his associates has ob- 
served. Mackay thinks of this interest of 
his in detail as a sort of constant taking 
of soundings on the health of the semi- 
nary in its various aspects, an assem- 
bling not of details for their own sake, 
but “of representative data,” an idea he 
got from Count Keyserling. 

If he is interested in the place of 
every tree on the seminary property, 
President Mackay is far more interested 
in every student. He and Mrs, Mackay 
study the pictures of the members of 
the incoming class, and try to entertain 
them all at “Springdale,” the president's 
spacious tree-shaded residence, Many a 
student in difficulties has been amazed 
at the detailed interest and the warmth 
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of guidance the apparently austere pres- 
ident offers him. Foreign students are 
especially well taken care of, and even 
the need of the young man from a hot 
country for an overcoat for the winter 
becomes Dr. Mackay’s concern. 

When the students suddenly take it 
into their heads to steal the clapper of 
the campus bell or to paint pink parking 
lines on the road in front of Miller 
Chapel, as they did on April Fool’s night 
of this year, Mackay occupies himself 
with this detail, too. Mackay told his 
boys this year that he was “unutterably 
hoped they would come 
around to him and confess. 

His deep annoyance on this and simi- 
lar occasions does not stem merely from 
his sense of personal responsibility for 
his sheep, nor from the fact that repair- 
ing the damage is expensive, nor even 
from his strict background. Over the 
years, the president has been trying to 
build in the seminary a sense of Chris- 
tian community. Everybody speaks to 
everybody else on the campus, All the 
members of the community have their 
names and pictures in the seminary 
handbook, alphabetically listed with 
some indication of their function, as 
“Groundsman,” “Senior,” “Professor of 
Church History,” or, in the case of John 
A. Mackay, simply “President.” The 
handbook also contains a statement on 
the seminary as a Christian community, 
outlining the duties, mutual responsi- 
bilities, and perils awaiting each one 
who undertakes to join it. Irresponsible 


sad,” and 
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student action is thus seen as an offense 
against the community. 

The erection of the Campus Center, 
one of the major achievements of Mac- 
kay’s administration, is a symbol of the 
kind of community he is trying to es- 
tablish. Here all the stidents eat to- 
gether, whereas formerly many ate in 
clubs which chose their members with 
theological 
outlook or social background. Here, also, 
students may come together to talk, 
drink Cokes, play ping-pong, or, on oc- 
casion, for more serious and significant 


considerable attention to 


purposes. 
The other major building project of 
Mackay’s incumbency, memorializing 


the great Robert E. Speer, is the new 
library, Its beautiful and spacious facili- 
ties for study and research are a source 
of unending delight to any who ever 
tried to work in the old red-brick build- 
ing nicknamed “the brewery.” Speer Li- 
brary is the culmination of many years 
of struggle on the part of Mackay and 
his associates, to get the money, to work 
out the plans, and to see the building 
to completion. 

The library symbolizes another of 
Mackay’s great goals for the seminary: 
that it shall be a seat of sound, solid 
learning. “The Restoration of Theology” 
was the title of his inaugural address, 
and to the task of revitalizing the 
“Queen of the Sciences” in as many 
ways as lie open to him, Mackay has 
bent much of his energy. 

Those who were privileged to partici- 





impac 
pate in them still recall, with some 


























riew 1 
talgia, the high excitement of theologi must 
discussions, often in Mackay’s ha@ijadmis: 
which took place in the early days @j§r Chu: 
administration, when men like Ja@@ is an 
Hromadka and Emil Brunner @Zommit 
bringing new vigor to the canfiithe he 


couth 
h,” he 


associ 


Sound scholarship is among his J 
criteria in selecting faculty membe 
expects a man to have “Christian 
mitment first; then competence i 
own sphere.” 

The summer Institute of The 
which the seminary sponsors no 
year for ministers, is another exp 
of the president's concern that “t 
cal seminaries be centers of pré 
thought.” So also is Theology T 
whose subtitle, “The life of man 
light of God,” Mackay thought up 
strolling one day on the banks 
Delaware River. This journal has 
influential under his guidance, 
often served as the organ for t 
nal enunciation of a newly 
image. 

Mackay’s own theology might 
scribed as orthodox in Presk 
terms, and Biblically based. He i 
for “dynamic centrality,” by whi 
means that neither in Biblical lit 
alone nor in a merely ethical libé 
can the true word of God be® 
hended. Occasionally there have 
criticisms of Mackay’s willingness 
mit to the campus numbers of st 
whose theological orientation is 
the right of center. Mackay feel 


been | 


for | 
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YMCA world conference held in 
d in 1931, John A, Mackay 
row, second from left) gave open- 
dress. He was then a Y secretary 
tin America, residing in Mexico. 
conference participants were ecu- 
movement pioneer John R. Mott 
ming paper) and Toyohiko Kagawa 
row. left). 


¢ 
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four years and many more con- 
ces later, Princeton Seminary presi- 
Mackay attended World Council of 
thes meeting in Davos, Switzerland. 
Presbyterians present were former 
tor Ralph W. Lloyd and Stated 
Eugene C. Blake (front row, left 
right); and, in rear row (from left), 
official Robert S. Bilheimer, Union 
ry (New York) president Henry 
fan Dusen, and WCC executive Sam- 
McCrea Cavert. 


impact of varying theological points 
riew on one another is a good thing. 
p must not apply theological tests to 
admission of students,” Mackay says. 
r Church is an inclusive church, and 
is an inclusive seminary.” 

ommitment, the passionate devotion 
he heart, is all-important to him. 
couth life is better than aesthetic 
h,” he has been heard to observe. 
associates have remarked that he 





940, Dr. and Mrs. Mackay were wel- 
d in Hawaii, where the theologian 
been invited to lead a conference 
for Hawaiian Christian workers. 
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often reviews carefully the records of 
applicants for the seminary who have 
been turned down, hoping to find some 
reason to reserve the decision and admit 
them, a practice which reflects Mackay’s 
missionary zeal as well as his naturally 
optimistic tendency to believe the best 
of everybody. 

The admission of women as candi- 
dates for both the Master in Religious 
Education and the B.D. degree is one 
of the notable changes which have 
taken place during Mackay’s regime. So, 
too, is the institution of a chair in ecu- 
menics, which was the first to be estab- 
lished, so far as Mackay knows, in any 
seminary. He has always taught a course 
himself, largely in ecumenics, and to be 
his student has been described as “the 
most thrilling intellectual experience you 
could possibly have.” 

Being a president is a lonely busi- 
ness at best. “There is a certain solitude 
which an administrator must endure,” 
Mackay says. And again, with a wry 
smile, “Life has to be lived dangerous- 
ly.” Yet high on the list of things in his 
life he treasures most Mackay would 
put “the privilege of belonging to this 
seminary.” 

John Mackay avoided 
things just because they were danger- 


has never 
ous, One of his most pervasive images is 
the idea of “The Balcony and the Road” 
—the Balcony, where the spectators sit 
and philosophize, and the Road, “the 
place where life is tensely lived, where 
thought has its birth in conflict and 





concern, where choices are made, and 
decisions carried out.” Mackay has ever 
been a Road-man, feeling that his com- 
mitment to be a servant of Christ meant 
action. Already, in the Latin American 
days, in seconding his friend Haya de 
la Torre, he had translated his theologi- 
cal beliefs into political action. 

A brilliant series of articles written 
during the Second World War and pub- 
lished in The New York Times Maga- 
zine intervals over several 
years showed Mackay’s point of view 
on world politics. “We of America, who 
almost alone among the nations enjoy 
peace, have we had no share in the 
coming of this war to others?” he was 
asking in the days of 1940, when the 
United States was staying determinedly 
neutral, Later on, at the height of the 
conflict in April of 1943, “God make us 
big enough to mingle mercy with justice 
and so secure a lasting peace!” wrote 
Mackay. The final article in the series, 
written toward the end of the war, never 
came out in the Times, for in it Mackay 
advocated more merciful treatment of 
the vanquished than the editors of the 
newspaper thought fit to print. 

Speaking of Mackay recently, Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, stated clerk of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
said, “The greatest strength of the man 
is that he does what he does because 
of theological considerations. He is one 
of the few men I know of who have 
written politically from 1938 to 1958 

(Continued on page 34) 
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and vitamins for underfed children the world over 


One Halloween night 
some ten years ago a young 
Presbyterian minister and 
his wife,- Mary Emma, took 
stock of the left-over can- 
died apples prepared for 
neighborhood children who 
came to the door. Then they 
surveyed a battered mass 
of candy, cookies, and nuts 
—the loot their own children 
had _ collected. 

What a shame, they 
thought, that this Halloween custom could not be turned 
into something useful. And since the young minister was 
the Reverend Clyde M. Allison, at that time editor of the 
Junior-Hi Kit (now minister at the Bridesburg Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia), it wasn’t long before a substitute 
plan appeared in the Kit which suggested the collection of 
shoes on Halloween night, for Church World Service. The 
following year the Kit called for the collection of soap. 





“Trick or Treat for the World’s Children.” which was 
a collection of pennies, nickels, and dimes, had its begin- 
ning in the Junior-Hi Kit in 1950, for the benefit of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

The idea caught on, and in 1951 UNICEF began spon- 
soring its own Halloween drive. Orange-colored identifica- 
tion tags and labels for the milk-carton coin receptacles 
were furnished. It now appears that a new American tradi- 
tion has arisen. In many parts of the country there are chil- 
dren who remember no other way of celebrating Halloween. 


A penny collected by a child in his evening of fun can 
mean the vaccine to protect another child against tubercu- 
losis. A nickel can provide twenty-five glasses of milk or 
ten bowls of rice, For a child in Thailand or Ghana, a nickel 
can provide the penicillin for an injection to help cure 
yaws, a maiming tropical disease. 


Last year the children of America collected over a mil- 
lion dollars for the children of the world—UNICEF’s chil- 
dren—by collecting pennies, nickels, and dimes. Thus, more 
than one hundred countries benefited from the collections 
taken up in some 8,500 towns and cities on Halloween. 

But the money means more than a supply of critically 
needed milk or penicillin—it means self-help, Fund assist- 
ance is matched by aided governments at more than two 
dollars for every UNICEF dollar. 
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For 
UNICEF’s Children 


Halloween collections and the sale of greeting cards help buy 






























Besides the Hall 
collection, UNICEF ha 
other money raising pm 
which netted almost 
000,000 last year thr 
the sale of greeting card 
had its beginning ab 
twelve years ago in C2 
oslovakia. A_ truck, lo 
with milk, food, medig 
and health equipment, 
rived in a town which 
seen drought, famine, 
astation by invading armies. The children were hung: 
sick. One little girl, Jitka Samkova, age twelve, 
thankful for the food given her that she painted a pi 
(on glass because she had no paper) of the sun sh 
down on children dancing around a maypole. “It 1 
joy, going round and round,” she said. It became UNI 
first Christmas card, the only one designed by a ¢ 
Since then internationally famous artists have contri 
designs to be used on cards at Christinas, among t 
Raoul Dufy, Henri Matisse. and Saul Steinberg and Lud gh: 
Bemelmans of the United States. ters 

This vear Fritz Busse of the Federal Republic of ¢ 
many, Keiko Minami of Japan, Rangel Hidalgo of Me we 
have contributed designs. 

In commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. UNICEF is offer 
special card designed by Dutch-born American citi 
Leo Lionni. Another special card, “The Trumpeter,” 
created by famous American artist Ben Shahn, 













For more information about: 





Halloween 

For one dollar, a packet is available which contains 
ning suggestions plus material for twenty-five childreal 
a The Trick is to Treat all the World’s Children Hallo 
Additional supplies of all items in bulk quantities 
bought at a nominal cost. Write to: U.S. Committee 
UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church Street Station, } 
York 8, N.Y. : 












Greeting Cards 
All cards are packed ten to a box and sell for 
except “The Trumpeter,” which is sold in multiple 
twenty-five at 25¢ per card. A brochure showing all dé 
in color will be sent upon request. Write to: UNK 
Greeting Card Fund, United Nations, New York, NJ 
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ghanistan—Kindergarten child in Kabul receives milk supplied by UNICEF and distributed through schools and health 
ters. UNICEF also supplies vitamins, clinic equipment, drugs, and soap to help cut down infectious and parasitic diseases. 
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'M@fwo-thirds of the world’s 900,000,000 children lack adequate food. 
=a clothing, shelter, and protection against disease 


er, 





Ecuador—Children in the Guayaquil region line up for 
blood checks for malaria. UNICEF contributes jeeps, boats, 
i by polio, he is learning to lead a happy childhood with and insecticides to nationwide campaign to eradicate mos- 
P of surgical, traction, and UNICEF exercise equipment. quito carriers. Government spends $2 to every UNICEF $1. 


pan— Nemoto takes his first steps without crutches at 
shi-Ryogo-En Rehabilitation Hospital in Tokyo. Para- 
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The World Council: 


End of the First Decade 


Ten years ago, in August, 1948, lead- 
ers of the world’s non-Roman churches 
gathered in Amsterdam in an atmos- 
phere of excited anticipation. The oc- 
casion was the formation of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Last month in a town in rural Den- 
mark many of the same churchmen met 
again to mark the World Council’s tenth 
anniversary, to take stock of the group’s 
accomplishments, and to attempt a look 
into the future of world Christendom. 

American Lutheran leader Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry set the stage for the meet- 
ing of the World Council’s ninety-man 
central committee. In an opening ad- 
dress he said that in the Council's first 
decade it has “grown into a harbinger 
of unity beyond the dreams of many. .. . 
We are grateful that we have been able 
to maintain fellowship in one of the most 
explosive and nervous decades of recent 
history,” he said, “but we have a sense 
that we are incomplete in our several 
churches beyond this fellowship, and we 
know that Christ calls us not only to 
fellowship but also to unity.” 

One of the most important topics on 
the agenda was consideration of a state- 
ment on atomic testing drawn up by a 
president of the World Council, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of Germany. The state- 
ment, which was approved unanimously, 
declared: 

“The Governments producing atomic 
weapons have taken a first step towards 
bringing the testing of those weapons 
under international control. We wel- 
come this evidence of the beginning of 
a better understanding among the na- 
tions. At the same time we solemnly 
urge the statesmen of the world not to 
rest content with this beginning but to 
show courage in pressing forward along 
the way now open. 

“The cessation of atomic testing 
which we advocated a year ago should 
lead to diligent efforts to halt the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons and to re- 
duce existing armaments. 

“The achievement of these ends re- 
quires friendship and confidence be- 
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tween the nations, We need an ‘open 
society’ where people may meet frankly 
and learn to understand and trust one 
another. We appeal to the churches to 
help prepare the way for such an open 
society. 

“We know the great difficulties that 
must be overcome. What appears to be 
impossible with men is surely possible 
with God. To Him we pray that He who 
has taken upon Himself the burdens and 
sorrows of mankind may guide and 
strengthen our work for peace on earth.” 

Three churches were voted into Coun- 
cil membership at the sessions, which 
lasted nine days. The three are: the 
Hungarian Reformed Church in the 
U.S.A., 10,000 members; the Iglesia Fil- 
ipino Independente (Independent Phil- 
ippine Church), 1,500,000 members; 
and the Eglise Evangelique du Cam- 
eroun (Evangelical Church in the Cam- 
eroun), 50,000 members. Total World 
Council membership is now 171 re- 
ligious bodies in fifty-two countries. 

Central committee members also ap- 
proved plans for a new $2,500,000 head- 
quarters building in Geneva, A Swiss 












































chalet and temporary wooden struct 
which now house the Council staff 
be replaced with a modern office h 
ing, a chapel, and library, in a new 
tion. Presiding Bishop Henry Knox § 
rill of the Protestant Episcopal Ch 
upon his retirement next month, 
serve as chairman of the headqui 
international committee. 

First gift for the new building ¢ 
from Church World Service, 
agency of the National Council 
Churches. The $10,000 gift was in m 
ory of twenty members of the Chu 
of the Brethren who died in the reg 
crash of a trans-Atlantic plane 
killed ninety-nine persons. 

In other actions, the central com 
tee authorized a study on religious 
erty ordered at the meeting last 
The report notes that the “legal 
tion remains unchanged” in Colom 
and asked that work be continued 
ward the “effective exercise of full 
ligious liberty” there. 

The churchmen thanked the Bel 
Protestant churches for their role 
making possible the Protestant pavili 
at the Brussels Fair. In addition, { 
committee approved a 1959 budget 000 
$495,000 and accepted an invitali 
from the Greek church to hold the If 
meeting on the Island of Rhodes, 
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Procession of delegates moves toward village Lutheran church in Nyborg, 
World Council’s tenth anniversary meeti 


mark, for service during the 
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otestant Federation, a former Council president, greets son of Danish pastor. 
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| urch People Lead 
Bekpouthern Desegregation 


The churches have long been accused 
pa being the last bastion of racial dis- 


ion, @.. .. 

de mination. Now a reporter. after a 
1 re: 

* 000-mile tour of southern cities and 
Wwitat 





ms, savs that the churches are leading 
e movement for desegregation in the 
outh. 

Writing in McCall’s magazine, Wil- 
Peters lists United Church Women, 
fotestant ministers, and Roman Cath- 
priests as “unquestionably the lead- 
3 in the struggle for southern desegre- 
ation.” Noting that some Protestant 
ors have lost their pulpits because 
spoke out for racial integration, 
ers writes: “The list of sotithern 
ite ministers who have publicly iden- 
bd themselves with desegregation or 
protested segregationist activities 
fhout losing their positions is far 
than that of the displaced ones.” 
further important news about the 
lurch and desegregation, see the spe- 
a message on page 23.) 

One of Peters’ examples is William B. 
bot, still pastor of Oakdale Presbyte- 
n Church (U.S.), Norfolk, Virginia, 
Hthough he preaches that “Christ's 
hurch is color-blind,” and publicly en- 
orsed a Negro candidate for Virginia’s 
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House of Delegates. 

Titled The Story Nobody Tells You, 
Peters’ article documents his conviction 
that “increasingly throughout the South, 
quietly and usually without fuss, white 
women—and more particularly white 
church women—are lining up on the side 
of desegregation. Often they are sur- 
prised . . . to learn how many there 
are in their swelling ranks.” 

Anti-Negro activities that make head- 
lines, reporter Peters believes, give 
everyone—southerner and _ northerner 
alike—a false impression of a South solid 
for segregation. He quotes a faculty wife 
at the University of Virginia: “The 
South-wide conviction that everybody 
else is prejudiced is like a sodden blan- 
ket over each individual’s impulses to- 
ward democracy.” 

Actually “a majority of [white] south- 
erners,” Peters believes, “are for the 
most part passive in their racial atti- 
tudes. In the question of segregation, as 
in most questions, they tend to accept 
whatever exists. What exists today is 
segregation, But with assurance that de- 
segregation is permanent, backed by 
law, that it squares with religious princi- 
ples, moral precepts, and democratic 
ideals, and that the ‘best people’ seem 
to be going along with it, these same 
citizens will as passively accept it.” 


NEWS 
Congressional Actions 
Affect Church Concerns 


During the last hot and hectic weeks 
of Congress, several matters of concern 
to the church were either settled or de- 
bated by the country’s legislators. Some 
of these: 

Church bombings. A bipartisan effort 
was launched by two New York Repre- 
sentatives to give the FBI jurisdiction 
over the bombings of churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, and private homes. 
Since 1957 there have been forty-seven 
such bombings or attempted bombings, 
most of which were apparently con- 
nected with racial segregation. The pro- 
posed bill would enable the FBI to enter 
cases which otherwise would be left in 
the hands of local authorities, In most 
of the bombing incidents in the South 
no arrests or convictions have ever been 
made. 

Obscenity. Congress approved and 
sent to President Eisenhower for his 
signature a bill increasing the penalty 
for mailing obscene literature or trans- 
porting it over state lines. The bill will 
make violators subject to indictment and 
trial at the point where obscene litera- 
ture is received as well as where it is 
shipped. Both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic church groups were credited 
with spurring the Congressional action. 

War surplus. Congress passed, and 
the President signed, a bill which ad- 
justs the controversy over purchase of 
war-surplus medical equipment by Prot- 
estant church mission boards in the 
Philippines in 1946. The boards paid 
$1,000,000 as an initial payment for the 
equipment but, because of loss and de- 
terioration in shipment between the 
Philippines and China, filed claim for a 
rebate of $214,000. The government 
had been asking $424,258 plus interest 
in addition to the original payment. The 
bill accepts the $1,000,000 as payment 
in full. 

Tax exemptions. A tax revision bill 
which will exempt all private, nonprofit 
educational institutions from Federal ex- 
cise taxes was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It extends to private 
schools and colleges the same exemption 
from the federal tax on telephone calls, 
transportation, automobiles, and school 
buses that is enjoyed by public schools. 

The Treasury Department estimated 
that the legislation will reduce the taxes 
paid by private schools and colleges ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 a year. About 
$1,000,000 of this will go to Roman 
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Catholic parochial schools. The rest will 
go to the nonpublic schools operated by 
other religious groups and to privately- 
controlled colleges and universities. 


World Presbyterian 
Alliance: On to Brazil 


At its meeting last month in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, the executive commit- 
tee of the World Alliance of Reformed 
and Presbyterian Churches took time to 
welcome members the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, the Presby- 
terian Church of the Cameroun, and 
the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, thus bring- 
ing the roll of member Churches to 
seventy-two 

The committee, which represents 
more than 41,000,000 Christians on 
every inhabited continent, also voted to 
undertake conversations with the Inter- 
national Congregational Council con- 
cerning union of the two bodies. Since 
a merger has already taken place in 
North America between the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, an Alliance 
member, and the Congregational Chris- 
a member body of the 
International Congregational Council, 
the Executive Committee felt that such 
unity talks are vital. 

The major portion of the meeting 
time, however, was devoted to plans for 
the 18th General Council of the World 
Alliance to be held in August, 1959, in 
Brazil. Plans include a program of fel- 
lowship evangelism in Latin America, 
participation in the Centennial of the 
establishment of Presbvterianism in Bra- 
zil, and special programs for women and 
students. The meeting will convene on 
the campus of the Campinas Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil. In 
preparation for the Brazil meeting, study 
groups are being formed across the 
world to discuss the conference theme, 


as new 


tian Churches, 


“The Servant-Lord and His Servant 
People.” 
The Alliance’s executive committee 


also approved a program to celebrate a 
“Reformed and Presbyterian Jubilee, 
1959-1960.” The Jubilee will mark a 
series of major historical anniversaries 
falling in this two-year period, Besides 
the General Council and the Brazilian 
Centennial, the Jubilee will draw atten- 
tion to the 450th anniversary of Calvin’s 
birth, the 400th of the publication of the 
Institutes, and the 400th of the found- 
ing of Calvin's Academy in Geneva, now 


the University of Geneva, 


? 
“s 








The Alliance plans to call its mem} 
to participation in a World Day 
Prayer and Rededication on May 
1959, as a central event in the Jubj 


Calvin Auditorium Work 
To Be Completed Next Spring 


Geneva’s famous Calvin Audi- 
torium, where the father of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed system 
preached and taught for many 
years, will be dedicated next June 
as a shrine and as a worship center 
for Protestants in Geneva. This his- 
toric Presbyterian building is being 
restored by the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. 

The major portion of the funds 
needed for this work have been 
collected or pledged by Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed churches and by 
groups in Geneva, Funds are still 
needed, however, for completion of 
the basic restoration and for fur- 
nishings. American treasurer for this 
World Alliance project is Samuel 


New Naturalization Law 
Benefits Missionaries 


Adopted children and alien spol cruc 
of American missionaries abroad gg. E\ 
become naturalized citizens of @help 
United States without completing @ for 
ordinary residence requirements, if tg Chu 
are otherwise qualified for citizensiihgly | 
under terms of an Act of Congglipratic 
signed into law by President Eig cor 
hower. je ar 

The bill, which was sponsored He So 
Representative Walter H. Judd of Maipst, 
nesota, a former medical missionary lega 
China, permits waiving of residence fies w 
quirements for alien children or spoufiiorki: 





































C. Slaymaker, Lancaster, Pennsyl- of U.S. citizens “performing religifll of t 
vania. duties abroad” on the same basis i repe 
such requirements are waived for willples | 





and adopted children of United Stalpciet 
military personnel serving overseas. here 

Under terms of the new law, an ai 
child or spouse has only to enter | 
United States in order to be eligible 





Major celebrations are being planned 
in France, where 1959 brings the 400th 
year since the First General Synod of 
the French Reformed Church, and in 
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es al 
Scotland, where the Church of Scotland apply for citizenship, Previously, a wil}he 1 
will celebrate in 1960 fhe 400th anni- ing period of two years for children apn. 
versary of the Reformation under John — three years for husbands or wives Wing y 
Knox. required. Ame 
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In Beirut, heinineity Mrs. James W. Willoughby, a Presbyterian fraternal we 
presents cupcakes to SP/4 Michael Box from Brooklyn. Members of the Be 
American community distributed homemade baked goods to U.S, servicemen 
tioned in the area, Her husband is executive secretary of the Syria-Lebanon misé 
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r. Our Role in the Integration Crisis 


A statement about Christian responsibilities by the 
aw Moderator and Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 


1 spoull crucial hour for race relations in our country has ar- 
oad mf. Events in the next few weeks in southern schools 
of @help set patterns and attitudes for which we must an- 
ting @ for years to come. As officers of The United Presbyte- 
s, if Ml Church in the U.S.A., and as American citizens, we 
‘izens@mgly desire and urge solutions to the problems of racial 
Congairation that will give the fullest measure of justice 
it Eig] concerned and cause the least amount of tribulation. 
le are motivated by the fact that Negroes, not alone 
e South but in all areas of our land, are discriminated 
inst, oppressed, and denied rights that are morally 
legally theirs. As Christians we cannot accept such 
es without protest, nor can we avoid the responsibility 
* spoworking to correct them. There is no segregation at the 
relig@ of the Cross, and the Church through its assemblies 
asis repeatedly taken the stand that the segregation of 
OF Willples on the grounds of race has no place in a church 
d StiMociety that calls itself Christian. 
€as. Mhere is something inexorable in the workings of God’s 
an ai in history. Peoples who are oppressed and discrimi- 
nter Ged against, once fully awakened, will not be stopped. 
igiblefRes and the ancient Israelites could not be stopped by 
» @WGRhe might of Egypt. Nor can the power of the Western 
ren Mons today prevent Asian and African peoples from at- 
Ves ing national freedom. And no measures can finally stop 
American Negro from attaining his rightful place in our 
ocracy. Racial integration in our land is inevitable. 
here are many roads that oppressed peoples—and their 
pions who work for integration—can follow, with re- 
relatively good or evil. White and Negro alike are 
mate in that American Negroes have chosen the road 
ul procedure and follow the Christian leadership 
men as Martin Luther King. But whatever the road 
are always difficulties. Massive resistance by pressure 
bs in a society compounds the difficulties—with unfor- 
le consequences. In ancient Egypt, things became 
lily worse until the Israelites gained their freedom. In 
modern South, things will grow steadily worse until 
froes attain the equal rights they are seeking. Resist- 
will only compound the pressure for integration, and 
ive resistance could force that pressure dangerously 
bringing far more disastrous consequences for white 
e than the genuine difficulties they now face in the 
ition toward an integrated, democratic society. 
me present time is crucial because we are poised be- 
e2 continuing with racial integration or permitting 
Ems of massive resistance to it to develop further, The 
fepts of Christianity and the lessons of history make it 
that the practical problem is to break developing 
is of massive resistance and to proceed as honestly 
P gracefully as possible with integration, 
n Little Rock, because of the policy of Governor Faubus, 
ked by a minority of political opportunists and racial 
emists, we are faced in practical terms with a choice 
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between two evils. But we believe that enforcing the law 
of the land as set forth in the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision, and enforcing it with troops and tanks if necessary, 
is a lesser evil—however undesirable—than the alterna- 
tive of buying temporary peace at the price of: (1) con- 
tinuing denial of rights to Negro American citizens; (2) in- 
creasing the pressure for integration, thus compounding the 
difficulties of transition; (3) setting a pattern of resistance 
that would be emulated elsewhere, again at the price of 
greater difficulty and pain; and (4) damaging the fabric 
of our democracy by permitting local extremists not only 
to contravene the law but to hold sway over the mass of 
law-abiding local citizens. 

We deeply sympathize with the citizens of Little Rock 
for the anguish that Federal police action would bring, 
especially in view of the century-old conflict. But there 
are times when such action may be preferable, not so much 
to “force integration,” as to enforce rule by law instead 
of allowing mob rule. It is not really a question of “forcing 
integration,” but of permitting American citizens—Negro 
pupils in this case—to exercise rights legally theirs as mem- 
bers of our democracy. And it seems clear that Governor 
Faubus, preaching platitudes about democracy, is not in- 
terested in democratic rights for nonwhites or eventual 
integration, but is aiming to thwart integration permanently 
by using decent white citizens as barriers to integration at 
a time when they would be wiser to act as guides, however 
difficult this may be. For the barriers will be overrun, and 
the higher they are, the harder they will fall. 

In Virginia and elsewhere, despite the real difficulties 
presented by predominantly Negro rural areas, ways must 
be found to breach the barriers that have been thrown up 
and to make an honest start on integration. Otherwise we 
only buy a little time at the price of greater consequences 
and pain. To those who say that Negroes are scholastically 
unfit for the level of teaching in white schools, we suggest 
that academic tests for admission be established and applied 
objectively to whites and Negroes alike. To those who urge 
that Negroes aren’t sufficiently clean or decent in their be- 
havior, we suggest that standards of cleanliness and social 
behavior be established in the schools and applied equally 
to Negroes and whites. 

Indeed, the South has the opportunity today of estab- 
lishing model school systems. It should not prostitute or 
wreck the ones it has. 

Similarly, those of us who are northerners have the op- 
portunity today of establishing model, democratic housing 
patterns by fostering community standards of good be- 
havior in the acceptance of those of other races into our 
own communities. We must cease barring Negroes from 
our communities and devaluating property by panic selling 
when nonwhites arrive. 

The Negroes of America have unparalleled opportunities, 
It is better to be a Negro on the path to full freedom than a 
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racist who may win temporary battles but whose methods in the South alone. It is a crucial time for all of us ty 
only intensify hostilities and prolong the conflict. The amine our own consciences, and to go forward wit 
racist is on the way out, for integration goes forward. God’s evading the most painful duties—even Federal police ag 
justice will prevail. Negroes will be among the leaders in Little Rock if need be. As Christians, as democratic 
toward a bright new day of brotherhood as they continue zens, and as members of the human race, let us avoid 
to press their cause lawfully, in the spirit of their great blind alleys of racism and massive resistance to the 
Christian tradition. mental principles of Christianity and the law of the 
Finally, we recognize that all of us, white and Negro, The eyes of the world are upon us. Let us therefore haye 
North and South, are individuals under the judgment of courage to understand one another, and go forward 
God. None of us is without sin. Today is not a crucial time gether on the path of cooperation and brotherhood. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP: CURRENT AND ADJUSTED ESTIMATES wn 
blishe 



























Current aa 

Reported ber 

The Major Faiths Figures Church-affiliated Totals lies i 
- 

membership membership communicants in the 

constituency age 13 and over By., 

PROTESTANT 59,823,777 87,750,000 58,500,000 first 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 35,846,477 35,846,477 21,550,000 ” 
JEWISH 5,500,000 5,500,000 ‘ 3,600,000 9678 
EASTERN ORTHODOX 2,540,446 2,540,446 1,730,000 4 
OTHER 478,978 478,978 320,000 pty: 
TOTALS 104,189,678 132,115,901 85,700,000 pount 
‘a 

Major Protestant cco 
Churches perica 

THE METHODIST 9,543,245 14,480,000 9,543,245 4 tw 
S. BAPTIST CONVENTION 8,956,756 13,375,000 8,956,756 - 
NATL. BAPTIST U.S.A. 4,557,416 7,000,000 4,600,000 a 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN U.S.A.* 3,032,977 5,000,000 3,032,977 S. po 
NATL. BAPTIST A.M. 2,668,799 4,100,000 2,700,000 ony 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST** 2,192,674 3,185,000 2,192,674 ixed 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 2,965,137 3,034,851 1,928,248 4 of 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 1,943,599 2,910,000 1,943,599 a 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 1,750,000 2,625,000 1,750,000 ee ol 
UNITED LUTHERAN 2,235,455 2,395,611 1,630,990 tha 
CHRIST UNITY SCIENCE not listed ‘58 2,400,000 1,581,286 x, E 
AMERICAN BAPTIST 1,536,276 2,315,000 1,536,276 4 ss 
LUTHERAN MISSOURI SYNOD 2,150,230 2,228,133 1,429,676 a 





AF. METH. EPISCOPAL 1,166,301 1,800,000 1,200,000 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 1,058,722 1,082,809 713,534 
PRESBYTERIAN U.S. 848,735 1,270,000 848,735 
A.M.E. ZION 761,000 1,140,000 761,000 bel 
EV. UNITED BRETHREN 746,460 1,120,000 746,460 thou 


* New formed by United and U. S. A. npr y wll oer 
** New body formed by Congregational-Christian and E l and Ref d Churches in 1957 
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s, Church Membership: 
al Is Up, Trend Is Down 


ere are more church people in the 
ted States today than ever before, 
general church growth seems to be 
ping behind population growth for 
frst time since World War II. 
ese are the basic conclusions to be 
from figures in the Yearbook of 
ican Churches for 1959, which was 
blished on September 2, The Year- 
bk, prepared by the National Council 
Churches, contains the latest official 
mbership statistics of 255 religious 
Hies in the United States. Most of the 
wes the Yearbook lists are for the 
endar year 1957. 
the chart on page 24, which cov- 
the major American religious bodies, 
first row of figures (marked “current 
borted”) is from the annual Yearbook 
pilation. This total includes 104.- 
9.678 official members of all faiths— 
bain of 964,724 over the figures re- 
ed last fall (see P.L., Oct. 5, °57). 
thty-two of the 255 reporting bodies 
unt for 102,551,623 official mem- 
—or more than 98 per cent of the 
al. 
ccording to the official 
erican church membership rose by 
me nine-tenths of one per cent last 
ar compared with a population rise of 
per cent. The year before, official 
rch membership went up 3 per cent, 
pared with about 1.5 per cent for 
S. population growth. 
Because of the fact that “official” 
rch membership figures are based on 
ixed standard of comparison, the edi- 
of PrespyTERIAN Lire this year 
ain present adjusted estimates of 
rch membership in columns two and 
ee of the chart. 
The adjusted columns allow for the 
that Roman Catholic, Jewish, Ortho- 
k, Episcopal, and Lutheran groups 
¢ official membership on infant bap- 
or family connection. Most Prot- 
ant groups count as official members 
y those persons thirteen years of age 
older who have sought and obtained 
communicant membership. Thus the 
ficial” figures fail to account for al- 
dst 30,000,000 Protestants who are 
l below thirteen or who attend church 
thout asking for full communicant 
tus. The adjusted estimates are based 
the 1959 Yearbook figures or the lat- 
e. totals for the calendar year 
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7 wiles in the living language of today 


GIVE THE RSV BIBLE... 







. printed in clear, easy-to-read type 


for he is good 


his steadfast ioe endures for | 


ever! 
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PSALMS 


Actual-size type specimen from these RSV Bibles: 


Popular Family and Student Editions (shown above). 
Maroon buckram. Page size: 5/2” x 8%" (3800). $6.50 
In genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. Boxed. 
Black or red (3807, 3807R) $10.00 


Red-Letier Editions. An RSV Bible with the words of 
Christ in red. In moments, any part of the Master's 
message can be found for inspiration or study. Maroon 
buckram. Page size: 5/2" x 84%" (3900RU $7.50 
In black genuine leather. Gold edges. Ribbon marker. 
DONG GOO os ncwib bend segeweeceases $11.00 


NEW INDIA PAPER EDITIONS. A triumph 4 be 
bookbinder's ort. Less than |” thick. Page size: 51 
8%". Gold edges and stamping. Ribbon marker. al 


© Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 3808xR). 
$13.50 


© luxurious black or red genuine morocco, leather- 
lined. Truly magnificent (3868X, 3868XR)...... . $20.00 


Ask your book dealer or d 


O ag yen to the Lorn, rt 


Compare the type specimen at left 
with a page from any other Bible. 
See how legible the size and face of 
the type make each word; how the 
proper amount of white space 
makes each line stand out. 

As well as being easier to read, 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 
is also easier to understand. It re- 
places the confusing words and 
expressions of older versions of the 
Bible with the clear, familiar Eng- 
lish we use today—yet preserves all 
the poetic beauty of the Scriptures. 

Because of the RSV Bible’s clar- 
ity and accuracy, the stories and 
teachings of our religious heritage 
actually come alive with vivid new 
meaning. 

This Christmas, or on any gift 
occasion, make your loved ones a 
present of the RSV Bible. You’ll 
be long remembered for such a 
timely and timeless gift. 
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e to show you the 





many handsome editions of the RSV Bible today. 


THOMAS N ELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the 


Revised Standard Version Bible 








Fairest 
Lord 
Jesus 













AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSELLER 


Spanning the life of Jesus on earth, this 
new 40-page picture book is distinctive both 
from the point of art and text. In her 
writing, Frances King Andrews has caught 
the rhythm and flavor of the King James 
Version of the Bible. Many colorful illus- 
trations. A book to be read by the child 
himself. Tlustrated by John White. Ages 
6 and up. $3.00 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FROM 
BEROADMAN FwHRENSS 































NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


The Church in Politics: 


What Makes Scotty Run? 


A young man, just turned twenty-one, 
stood before a rally of Young Democrats 
in Jamestown, North Dakota. His voice 
trembled a bit from the emotions which 
rolled out of tense political discussion. 
He spoke more rapidly than was normal. 

“What I propose is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Democratic Party,” he said. 
“For years our seniors in the party have 
contented themselves to go along with 
things as they are. Now they have en- 
dorsed only two men for the primary 
elections in which four should be nomi- 
nated to the North Dakota House of 
Representatives. I think we should get 
out our own slate of nominees and then 
work to get them nominated.” 

His speech was filled with fervor and 
good sense, And it did more than spark 
enthusiasm among the Young Demo- 
crats. It won him immediate endorse- 
ment—over his own strenuous objections 
—for representative to the North Dakota 
Legislature. 

In the June, 1958, primary, person- 
able Scott Anderson, senior student at 
Presbyterian-related Jamestown College 
and candidate for the United Presbyte- 
rian U.S.A, ministry, led a slate of five 
candidates for four nominations to the 
House of Representatives from Stutsman 
County. He will face a strong Republi- 
can contingent in November. 

For years North Dakota Democrats 
have allowed themselves to luxuriate in 
near political oblivion. In a solidly Re- 
publican state, where the Republican 
senator polled even more votes than 
President Eisenhower in the 
landslide of 1952, few Democrats ever 
reach elected office. The last time a 
Democrat won a seat in the North 
Dakota Legislature from Stutsman 
County was in 1938. 

One can take the frustration of polit- 
ical ambition only so long. In time he 
either becomes embittered and leaves 
politics or accepts his fate and loses his 
incentive. Sometimes he joins the oppo- 
sition. 

Anderson reminded the other Young 
Democrats of what happened to some 
members of the Democratic Party. 


election 
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“They start out as firebrand liberals 
eventually to wind up on the conserva- 
tive side of the fence in North Dakota,” 
he said. 

But Scott Anderson doesn’t think this 
is necessary. He dislikes the way poli- 
ticians lose their early visions and settle 
complacently into well worn ruts. He 
wants to win enough battles while he’s 
young to warm his enthusiasm when he 
is older. 

He’s tall (6’1”), ruggedly built, and 
athletic. In discussion he is tense, ner- 
vous, alert, energetic, and he knows how 
to marshal his arguments. He has no fear 
of public speaking, and he enjoys meet- 
ing people. 

Anderson is already equipped with 
political sagacity. He shows up at pic- 
nics, reunions, and other public gather- 
ings and shakes hands with all the 
farmers in small towns on Saturday 
nights. By election day Anderson’s 
charm and warm friendliness will have 
won him a wide circle of supporters. 

One question needs to be answered. 
“What makes Scotty run?” He wants to 
become a minister, and he has taken the 
necessary early steps in that direction. 





Scott Anderson 
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The Fargo-Oakes Presbytery has ™ had : 
under its care, and he studies unj™pmical 
the direction of the presbytery’s ogg his 
mittee on Christian education. Andemllege. 






































expects to enter McCormick Theologipr polit 
Seminary in Chicago next fall. He wagfrunnir 
to preach in a church of his own. k. 
“What makes Scotty run?” It’s q@iflthou 
clear to young Anderson. “We @pks he 
placed in this world and can’t escapelffflly if 
ing a part of it,” he declares. “I havef{preach 


act as a responsible citizen. And soggost ev 
times this means not only casting gill cor 
vote, but taking a part in choosing @. 
candidates for whom I shall vote. It mle is a 
even mean running for political off so ea 
myself.” its th 

How did it all start? Scott Andeaever | 
doesn’t know exactly. Concern for walsemin: 
affairs and national issues, more tiggconcei 
likely, he avers. “It is mainly in politififeally | 
organizations where serious discussiog—pnders 
these matters takes place,” he says, @pself a 
thinks it lamentable that any chugs equ: 
should avoid political controversy, “Gand tl 
church, too, is in the world as welfie will 
out of it. And no church has a righ preju 
abstain from involvement in the thigister b 
which belong to this world.” of the 

Anderson discovered right from {jhd or t 
start that in order to get as deeplyfffions.” 
volved as he considered it his right @Mlis fat! 
duty, he had to join a political partyitor for 
was simply good common sense. ear a 

The Young Democrats had a proggifothy ‘ 
which he liked, and he soon attad{Clevel: 
himself to them. His penchant forfjenteen 
volvement led him quickly into leagfflege tl 
ship of the organization. Eventually James 
became vice president of the Yom™band | 
Democrats of North Dakota and af 
tional committeeman for the Ye 
Democrats of America. 

















What ¢ 
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To his peers Anderson is a 0 Ande 
leader. He is president of the Jamestf. But 
College Student Association, and Jjty ma 
served as president of both the Fore the | 
Club and the Y.M.C.A. enter! 

At the First Presbyterian Churciy will ; 
Jamestown he was active in West oven 
Fellowship. Currently, he is vice h Dal 
erator of the National Westminster 
lowship Council and chairman of = 
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p's undergraduate section. 

n the latter capacity Anderson has 
wn unusual ability to wrestle with 
bblems affecting college life. He 
ped write the Plan of Merger in 
ich United Presbyterian students will 

e with other denominational groups 
form the United Campus Christian 
lowship. 
kcott’s interests are varied. In college 
major has been chemistry, and he 
had several summers’ experience in 
mical and technical research, He 
» his letter in track at Jamestown 
lege. Whenever he gets steamed up 

















running it off over the school’s cinder 
k. 

Ithough he gets B-plus grades, Scott 
ks he could perform better scholas- 
lly if he didn’t devote so much time 
preaching and politics. He preaches 
host every Sunday in two of the many 
nll country churches 
ng @n. 

eis a little worried about his preach- 


around James- 


so early in the game. Candidly he 
its that he will have to forget that 
gets 
any 


dea@™ever preached at all when he 
-waseminary. “I don’t want to let 
e t™conceived notions stand in my way 
oliif@feally learning how to preach.” 
sio™nderson is disarmingly frank about 
ys. @pself and his future. He says that he 
s equal responsibility for both polli- 
and the church, although he believes 
e will be no difficulty keeping pollit- 
prejudices out of the pulpit. “No 
ister has the right to use the author- 
of the pulpit for a dubious political 
d or to give vent to his own political 
ions. 

is father, Elmer Anderson, is a con- 
or for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
ear ago, young Anderson married 
othy Sund, whose father is a farmer 
‘leveland, North Dakota. She took 
enteen hours’ credit at Jamestown 
lege this summer and is teaching in 
Jamestown school system while her 




















band finishes his senior year of col- 


What do the seasoned politicians say 
ut this young politico? Nothing so 
Anderson has heard no open criti- 
. But he admits that the opposition 
ty may have become complacent 
the long years of political success. 
entertains no illusions about what 
wey will say in case he wins the election 
mil November and takes a seat in the 
etth Dakota Legislature. 

r —RicHarp W, Firtu 
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r political issues, he eases the tension 





Expert cook nelpe with church eee 


INDIANAPOLIS COOK WINS 18 AWARDS 


These table trimmings are cooking 
awards! ...And as a centerpiece, 
Mrs. Robert Baker holds up her 
favorite—a grand sweepstakes rib- 
bon. She won 18 prizes just last year 
at the Indiana State Fair. 

Mrs. Baker has quite a reputation 
as a cook, and is often asked to help 
out at church affairs. Of course she 
makes her yeast-raised dishes with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“Tt’s so easy to use,” she says. ““And 
always rises fast.” 

And now there’s a new way to use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—just add it to 






biscuit mix and make real Italian 
pizza crust. There’s no rising, hardly 
any measuring or fuss. And it makes 
a marvelous pizza, says Mrs. Amer- 
ica®, one of the prize-winning cooks 
who has tried it. You’ll find her own 
recipe, called “Pizza Pronto,” on the 
back of the Fleischmann’s package. 
So pick up this easy, speedy Dry 
Yeast soon. 


@Mrs. America Inc, 
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A VACATION MESSAGE FROM MOHONK 


A DIFFERENT type of resort, where the relaxed 
atmosphere has been a ‘“‘tradition’’ for over 85 
years. No bar. 300 comfortable rooms with gen- 
erous and tasty meals. 7500 acres mountain prop- 
erty, private lake. American Plan. Summer season 
May 28 to October 20. For full information write 
to Smiley Brothers, and request Booklet 1IM-2. 
LAKE MOHONK MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Mohonk Lake, 
New York. Sunday arrivals restricted—inquire. 


for YOURSELF 
or ORGANIZATION 


a Make lifelike plastic flowers, plonts. Complete 


kits in @ wide variety of forms ond colors thot 
ty, fit into today's home decoration plans. Kit to 
at moke dogwood sproys only $3.00—or write 
o for FREE literature. 
js 


LADY CAROL, INC. 


Dept. PL-10, Box 4205 Fort Lauvderae, Fia. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring tor Clerqgymen 


1837 Marking 121 Years of 1958 


Service to the Church 
Ox SONS & ViNING, ine. 


and Clergy 
eS mS 23rd Street, New York 10, 














PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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ie Hard Candies 


BIG PROFITS QUICKLY EARNED 


Christmas time, is “Candy” time. Every home wants 
one or more tins of this generous assortment of these 
tempting dainties, the ideal Christmas Candy. 
Check Order for “OLE SOUTH” —, _ Square 
Ship PREPAID One Gross— remit $164.56 





The Traditional Holiday Treat 





in 60 days — PROFIT $50.00 


DC Ship 36 Tins— remit $41.64 Plus 


Freight in 60 days — PROFIT $12.00 


(0 Mail Sample a We'll bill you for $1 49 


if you do not place order in 30 days. 


Mail ad with your name, address, 


organization & position in it. 


DEPT. Pl. @ 104 CRESTMONT ST. @ READING, PA. 
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@ 1958's World Convention on Christian Education: 


AWAKENING IN TOKYO 


From August 6 to 13, more than 5,000 
Christian educators from seventy differ- 
ent countries met in Tokyo, Japan, for 
Protestantism’s 14th World Convention 
on Christian Education. The event was 
hailed by Japanese newspapers as the 
“largest international gathering of any 
kind held in Tokyo”; the “largest Chris- 
tian meeting ever held in Asia”; and the 
“biggest gathering of Christian leaders 
ever to be held in one place in a non- 
Christian country.” 

With these accolades ringing in their 
ears, the delegates set to work to assess 
the role of Christian education in today’s 
uneasy world. The following on-the-spot 
report about the convention is by P.L. 
special correspondent Betty Ormsbee 
Mould. —Tue Epirors 


Toxyo—We have just finished partici- 
pating in one of the most significant 
Christian gatherings of the twentieth 
century. 

The Convention's stated purpose was 
“to bring together workers of the world 
to share Christian fellowship, inspira- 
tion, information, and experiences—and 
in the sharing—to help one another plan 
and prepare for the future.” As discus- 
sions and work took form, delegates 
from the older churches came to sense 
that we were witnessing the coming-of- 
age of the younger churches in Christian 
education, The potential is head-spin- 
ning in its implications. 

This was an assembly of men and 
of whom the church can be 
proud, It was a group in which citizens 


women 


of recently hostile countries lived and 
worked in harmony—people from Korea 
and Japan, Holland and Indonesia, 
France and Egypt. In fact, it was not 
until the closing moments of the conven- 
that the delegates, divided into 
national groups for the customary pho- 
tographs, were set apart by turbans, 


tion 


bangles, starched caps, saris, feathers, 
and sarongs. 

The extent of the church’s global work 
in education became clear as an editor 
from Africa told of the trials he faces in 
developing curriculum materials that 
could embrace seventy languages or dia- 
lects; when an Australian talked of his 
“territory” spread out from the bush to 
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NEWS: REPORT FROM JAPAN 
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Sixteen thousand delegates and visitors crowd Tokyo Sports Arena for the ¢ 
meeting of World Convention on Christian Education. Facing audience i 
banner with the Convention’s theme: “Christ Is the Way, the Truth, and the Li 


the Solomon Islands; when an Italian 
marked out the thorny path of minority 
Protestants; when an Indonesian sem- 
inary instructor matter-of-factly men- 
tioned her “free time” work in villages— 
walking jungle paths sometimes for six 
Gays—to supervise Christian education; 
when an Arab Christian leader who left 
Lebanon to the sound of gunfire dis- 
cussed his future plans. 

Against this ecumenical backdrop, 
delegates met each morning in five ma- 
jor divisions: (1) Children’s Work, (2) 
Youth Work, (3) Christian Education 
in the Home and Adult Work, (4) Gen- 
eral Christian Education, and (5) The 
Christian Responsibility of the Layman. 
Worship, Bible study, a “food-for- 
thought” address, discussion in small 
groups made up the mornings that be- 
came afternoons more often than not, In 
evening plenary meetings, major ad- 
dresses on as many different areas came 
from a glittering roster: Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of Berlin and East Germany, 
Bishop Shot K. Mondol of India, Dr. 
Gonzalo Baez-Camargo of Mexico, the 
Reverend John Havea of the South Pa- 
cific, Dr. Christian Baeta of Ghana, and 
Dr. Gerald E. Knoft of the United States. 











Throughout the conference, 
speakers confronted the delegates 
the role of Christian education in an 
of rapid social change. Representati 
from the older churches recogni 
some problems as familiar to their 
environments, Others were unig 
the newer churches. 

Dr. Baeta, from newly born Gl 
warned: “Millions of people are 
to the end of one history and the be 
ning of another. They aren't anythi 
yet.” What they will choose to be lo 
large in the future of the Chri 
church. 

“There is bewilderment,” Dr. 8 
said, “because in our world the thre 
grave disorder or even utter chaos if 
minent and constant, whereas mé 
pear to be getting ever more helple 
do anything to avoid or master 
situation. With all this insecurity of 
istence, naturally it becomes harde 
find meaning or purpose for human 
and for human effort—much less to 
any joy in it at all.” 

The causes for bewilderment at 
numerous as to be staggering. Bis 
Sante U. Barbieri, of Argentina, poil 
them up in his address, “The Gospel 
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Man.” Consider the implica- 
bach one of these 
materialism; hedonism; rising 
ism; revival of Hinduism, Bud- 
Shintoism, Islamism; Commu- 
imperialism; racial conflicts; 
and ignorance; disintegration of 
s with loss of discipline and moral 
new mobility from industrialism; 
s tragedy of refugees. 
g the blunt facts that half of 
dd’s inhabitants live under a to- 
erent constitution from that of 
d that Africa and Asia hold the 
of those affected, the dele- 
gan to grasp the urgency for a 
decisive overhaul of the work 
tian education. 
an overhaul, since our mission- 
prt has been the dynamo that in- 
pountries all over the earth with 
nity? This missionary motion is 
ming along as effortlessly as in 
times. There are divisions and 
s in Christendom and a “lack of 
p evangelistic zeal in the older 
es so different from the early 
ms who could not keep quiet 
what they had heard,” as one 
noted. 
the majority of the Asian and 
world, there has been no ade- 
program of Christian education— 
ion that is becoming increasingly 
today. 
Nelson Chappel, of the United 
revealed some of the reasons: 


Sa 


ev. John Havea of Tonga, former 
in to Queen Salote, addresses dele- 
rom 63 countries attending World 
tion on Christian Education, With 

the Rev. Jonathon Fujita, of 

I Christian Council of Japan. 
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“disorders” 


‘Mother, where do babies come from?” 


Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way that 
will instill in your child a deep respect for parent- 
hood and reverence for God for designing a beau- 
tiful plan of life? 

That's what “The Story of Life" by Ellis W. Whiting 
does for you as you read it, word for word to your 
child, truthfully giving him or her the FACTS OF 
LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for words because EXACT 
WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 


This book is unique: 1) the TRUTH is told with 
FATHER and MOTHER in the picture...in child 
language. No evasions. 2) EXACT WORDS are sup- 
plied. 3) The book is purposely brief (48 pages) 
so as not to tire child, 4) Section of delicate QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children. 5) This 
book creates a new appreciation of mother. 


Story makes children THINK 
REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 


7 yeer old girl: “God didn't forget anything, did 
He, Mommy?" —Girl of 9: “Mother, now | feel 
clean all over.'’"— Boy of 6: “Daddy, I'll never be 
cross to Mommy again." — Teenage girl: “Mother, 
I never thought as much of you as | do now.” 


GIVES CHILD THE RIGHT START 


The book helps you to build your sex teaching on 
the solid rock of the Creator's plan with the result 
that the proper attitude toward sex is started early 
in life—a vitally important influence throughout 
life. 

With the aid of this book you teach your child— 
naturally—that the miracle of birth is just another 
part of God's great plan of life. His or her first 
concept of sex is, as it ought to be, something 
Divinely designed for the perpetuation of the 
human race. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 


In this book you see generous praise by clergymen 
of all faiths, physicians, and youth counselors. 


> 


Postpaid 


Dr. Thomas B. Lyter, pastor of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 
wrote: “All too many parents hesitate to 
tell the story of Life to their children. They 
realize that this knowledge should come to 
their children from them in a wholesome, 
natural way, but they don't know how to 
impart it. ‘The Story of Life’ solves this 
problem. It is a spiendid, well written guide. 
I strongly recommend it!" 


Rev. R. E. Zabriskie, pastor of Berean and 
Faith Presbyterian Churches in Milwaukee, 
Wis. wrote: “This book will certainly prove 
a real blessing to countl 
parents who believe strongly in the sacred- 
ness of life and birth and sex, and who de- 
sire to raise their children with healthy 
attitudes on these matters. . . . In the telling 
of the facts, the author has made possible 
the nourishing in the child of a deepened 
appreciation of God, of his parents, and of 
motherhood and fatherhood.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Price of the book is $1.00 (Add 10c for bank 
service and handling charges if paid by 
check). If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return it in 
10 days and money will be promptly re- 
funded. Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet of 
paper on which please PRINT your name 
and full address and mail in nearest mail 
box to Company below. No C.O.D. be- 
cause of time involved. 


$s consc 





Because this book has been declared duty and tax free by the 
Canadian government, the dollar price applies also in Canada. 


HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO., 


126 E. Wells St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





SINGLE? 


JOIN THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB! Get 
acquainted with other single church members 
of good character, similar age and tastes. Per- 
haps membership will enrich others’ lives as 
well as your > “ - L. Sounding Board, 
July 1, 58, Aug. 1 "58. . For full information 
write wg NICHOL P. O. 214, 
ELMIRA, 
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The most important thing in the world. 
Find its supreme value to you in 


ONE PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE 


The story of what might have happened to the rich 
young ruler after he turned away from Jesus: 
lovers you can respect, who, before the climax of 
the book during the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Roman legions, discover, in the (now almost 
forgotten) religion of the first Christians, the 
secret of conjugal love and the answer to the 
mystery of life. 
A NOVEL BY W. F. LUDER 


A beautiful book of 1100 pages you will treasure 
forever, it makes an ideal it for any occasion. 
Only $4.84. at your bookseller, or post: a from 
FARNSWORTH BOOKS, 112 WETHER c, BOoSs- 
TON. 54. MASS. 











MORE IMPRESSIVE 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-20 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
J-20 (Children's Robes); 
P-20 (Pulpit Robes); CF-20 
(Confirmation Robes). 
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“The Christian training of children and 
youth has always been a matter of ur- 
gency to Christian leaders. But where no 
free education was available for the 
masses, pioneer missionaries and na- 
tional church leaders were led to build 
schools to provide general education as 
well as religious education. . . . Since 
there were so many church-controlled 
schools, this provided a tremendous op- 
portunity for Christian education. 

“But the spirit of nationalism is 
changing all that,” Dr. Chappel ob- 
served, “In country after country of 
Asia and Africa, more and more schools 
are passing from Christian control... . 
Christian leaders now see that more ade- 
quate programs for Christian education 
in the local church and the home must 
be provided.” 

“My people are becoming Christian in 
masses,” said Sophy Patty of the Na- 
tional Ecumenical Youth Council in 
Indonesia, “but unless there is a follow- 
up program for instruction, they fall 
back on their animistic habits for guid- 
ance in their new faith. Quite naturally, 
they are apt to use the Bible as a magic 
book. 

“These people are longing,” Miss 
Patty continued, “to make their new re- 
ligion work, but they do not know how. 
The local pastor, in the village fortunate 
enough to have one, must provide a 
Christian education program, or else 
there will be none.” 

In this aspect, higher education has 
had unpredicted results in some areas. 
Seminary graduates are unwilling to re- 
turn to needy rural areas, How many of 
us would work for a daily bow! of rice, 
or encourage our children to drink water 
to allay hunger pains? 

Never having experienced “the priest- 
hood of all believers,” some of these new 
Christians feel an awesome respect, a 
difference in status from the clergy, 
which is a holdover from old attitudes 
toward their colonial rulers. 

“Many seminary graduates,” said one 
Asian delegate, “know their theology, 
but they haven’t the remotest idea how 
to work with people. Their training has 
created a gap many a village son can't 
overcome. Experts need to know how to 
mingle with the people.” 

Another handicap is the church’s tie 
with colonialism, Because Christianity 
arrived in Asia and Africa on the same 
boat which brought colonialism, it, too, 
often became swamped in the undercur- 
rents of caste and paternalism, nor has 
it ever made enough effort to sever the 
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relationship and go on its divinely de- 
termined direction. 

“To many in the world today,” ex- 
plained Dr. Baeta, “Christianity itself, of 
which Christian education is merely one 
function, is under grave suspicion, The 
point must be made, of course, that what 
has given rise to this doubting is prob- 
ably the imperfect practice of Christian- 
ity rather than the faith itself. . .. There 
are many in the world, nevertheless, who 
count Christianity among the forces 
against which they have had to struggle 
in order to attain freedom and the status 
of full humanity.” 

Speaking on a concern vital to all 
churches, Dr. Baez-Camargo of Mexico 
said: “One of the fundamental tasks of 
Christian education today is that of re- 
covering theology, and putting it in its 
right place. Theological propositions in 
themselves are like bones. When they 
are put together, they form a creed or 
systematic exposition—a skeleton. 

“A skeleton in itself cannot move 
around, talk, and act. Theology needs 
Christian education . . . in order to com- 
municate itself, in order to become op- 
erative and effective in a world of 
relationships between individuals and 
between groups,” he continued. 

However, noted Dr. Baez-Camargo, 
“Christian education and theology in 
themselves . . . cannot produce Christian 
life and growth. But they can be a chan- 
nel through which the love, the grace, 
and the power of God by his Holy 
Spirit may work.” 





Broadcasts 
Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell returns 
on October 1 with A. L. Roberts in 
a series of discussions. ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 1:35 to 2:00 
p.M. (ET) 


Protestant Hour—The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. series on 
the theme “A New Oneness in 
Christ.” Week of Oct. 5: Joseph D. 
Bishop of Boston. Week of Oct. 12: 
Earle W. Crawford of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Week of Oct. 19: G. 
Raymond Campbell of Oklahoma 
City. Carried on about 275 radio 
stations across the nation. 


Lamp Unto My Feet—Special tenth 
anniversary broadcast on October 
19 will feature a prominent Presby- 
terian layman. CBS-TV network, 
10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (ET) 














Dr. John E. Horner 


New President for 
Hanover College 


Announcement was made last 1 


of the election of Dr. John Edward 


ner, of Omaha, Nebraska, to the 
dency of Hanover College, H 


Indiana. Dr. Horner succeeds thé 


Dr. Albert G. Parker, Jr., who s 
Hanover from 1929 to March, 1958 
The president-elect’s educat 
background includes terms as as 
to the president of both Kansas 
leyan University and the Univers 
Omaha. He has been a Fulbrigh 
change Scholar in London, En 
and has studied and traveled exte 
in Italy and Greece. In addition to 
ing Latin and English in the Mort 
(N.J.) High School and Drew U 
sity, Madison, New Jersey, he h 
rected athletics and coached fe 
basketball, and baseball, 

Recently Dr, Horner was seled 
take part in the Leadership Ti 
Project of the North Central 
tion of Colleges and Secondary & 
He is a member of the Survey G 
tee for Higher Education in Ne 

Dr. Horner will become Ha 
thirteenth president after Decer 
when he will resign from his J 
post as assistant to the president 
University of Omaha and directo 
graduate division. 

A member of the Dundee Pre 
rian Church of Omaha (the R 
Dr. Edward W. Stimson, pastof 
Horner is married to the former 
Catherine Evans, The couple } 
children. 
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or the Record: 


IVERSARIES: 
175th. United Presbyterian, Harrods- 
g, Ky. (the Rev. James M. Gilbert, 
, pastor). 
150th. First, Marion, N.Y. (the Rev. 
evello S. Haynes, pastor). 
First, Westfield, N.Y. (the Rev. Alan 
Gripe, pastor). 
125th. Bethany, Whiteland, Ind. (the 
by, William H. Werth, pastor). 
100th. First, Gardner, Ill. (Mr. Roger 
Fisk, Jr., student — 
First, Bellevue, Ia. (the Rev. Laurence 
ison, pastor). 
t. Hope, Union City Township, All- 
ee County, Ia, (the Rev, Edmond 
Buhr, pastor). During the observance 
ew addition was dedicated. 
First, Allegany, (the Rev. 
urd Coolidge, pastor). 
English Grove, R.F.D., Fairfax, Mo. 
he Rev. Paul Stone, pastor). 
South Trenton Union, R.F.D., Barne- 
Id, N.Y. (Mr. Elbert B. Mattoon, lay 
stor). 
Bethany Sunday School, Utica, N.Y. 
r. Glenn C. Hess, superintendent). 
e pastor of the church is the Rev. 
pnrv D. Smith. 
75th. First, Petaluma, Calif. (the Rev. 
2d E. Rusk, pastor). 
70th. Pacific Beach, San Diego, Calif. 
e Rev. Dr. J. V. Roth, pastor). 
50th. Pembine, Wisc. (the Rev. Alden 
pastor). 
W. Va. (the Rev 
, pastor), 


Ed- 


Pearson, Jr., 
80th. MacFarlan, 
bert J. Topping 


DICATIONS: 


irst, Lynn Haven, Fla. 
lliam R. Harvey, pastor), 
nse, 

irst, Richmond, Ind. (the Rev. An- 
bny Meengs, pastor), of a new educa- 
1 building. 

irst, Beverly, O. (the Rev. Edward 
Castner, ), of a Christian edu- 


(the Rev. 
of a new 


pastor 
ion building. 
Vayside, Erie, Pa. (the Rev. F. Louis 
ifton, pastor), of its first unit con- 
ting a fellowship hall, classrooms, 
ces, parlor, and kitchen. 

irst, Oxford, Pa. (the Rev. Richard J. 
an, pastor elect), of a new Christian 
ication building. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac- 
credited. Characterized by academic excellence. 





Alma, 








Robert D. S . Presid ichi 
Founded 1819. 


CENTRE COLLEGE Fully accredited. 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 





ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Fo273¢ 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully ,* 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- -law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre- ministerial, and others. ‘The iendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 students. Degrees: B.A.. 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A., B. and B.M. 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded’ in 1852. 
Write: Director of Admissions, New Wilmington, Pa. 











grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities B.A.. and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
high school. Five year special certificates in music. 
peyeical Saueetion Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
WRI T . Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions. ___Cedar Rapids, , lowe 
terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for proiessions: engineering, |aw, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 
DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 
4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 
of Admi 


coeducational liberal arts college is 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "333: 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
tions. Director Elkins, W. Va. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  £2s{on. Fa: 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mecb- 
anical. Metallurgical Engineering 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, interim President. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











BEAVER COLLEGE Picseyterian ana 
B.F.A. de- 


prof. 1 curricula. B.A., B.S., and 





5 7 : ar Al 
HANOVER COLLEGE ay sy 
Superior in beauty of location, new_buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 


grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,.2gez 


accreditation. 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Wlinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S.. B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charlies. Mi i. 











“> Ta] = 5 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing, bus. admin., fine arts, pre-professional. Box 
PL. Lake Forest College, Lake Fe Forest, Ilinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
Journal and high school), business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary. high school teacher training. 
Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Witson ‘College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE founse¢ 2 
ACADEMY tudents in grades 9- o$ whe wiek 


to secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  ,.22u%ea 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 


BLAIR ACADEMY A Presbyterian 


School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, - Box 75. Biairstown, W. 4. 





music and education. Paul L. McKay, Pr 








Decatur, Hl. 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
Liberal 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 


Write Director of New Concord, Ohio 





CARSON LONG Military Schoo], Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 122nd year of character build- 
ing. Grades to 12. Overall charges $1275.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield. Pennsylvania. 








United 


x Far nl 
STERLING COLLEGE __,,,.,,United 
Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high sc holastic standards, reasonable 
_in cost. Write: Admi lor, Sterling, Kans. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO-home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s, Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 

ern university cam- 


collegiate athletics. 
INITY 
pus.” 


“America’s most mod- 
rdin Laure 





President 


Antonio, Texas 


al T , i 
WEST NOTTINGHAM _ "'esbyterian. 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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ersitys San 
ULS A Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww R | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1959. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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“Old Philadelphia’ CANDIES 
BUTTER MINT STICKS 


MAKE MONEY witn GOOD TASTE 


Now available by mail — Philadelphia's 
favorite candy over a century. Dairy-buttered 
creamy mint sticks, individually wrapped! 
Packed in attractive tins, freshness guvaran- 
teed. Repeat sales easy, profits high! Write 
for color brochure on FUND RAISING PLAN 
for 8 quick-selling Colonial recipe candies. 


Dep:. 0-310 2238 N. 9th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 











monroe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Senses Co. “, 64 Church St., nant lowa 








H fol! R Newest colorfast fabrics 
c available. Write for 


ROBES Catalog Alé. 
E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, lll. 
1641 MN. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 








“The Fruit Cake of Stained Glass Beauty” 


WHATEVER YOUR GOAL — HERE'S A 
DIGNIFIED FUND RAISING PROGRAM 
OFFERING: 
@ FINEST QUALITY CAKE ON THE 
MARKET. 
@ BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SELLING 
PACKAGES 
@ SELF FINANCING — NO RISK. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
@ NO EXTRA COSTS. ALL FREIGHT 
AND HANDLING PAID. 
@ EASY-TO-SELL MINIMUM ORDER 
OF 24-3 LB. CAKES. 
@ FREE SAMPLE SLICES TO HELP 
YOV SELL. 


SEND FOR FREE MINIATURE 

“GIFTPAK” AND GUIDE AT 

NO OBLIGATION. Write to 
BETTY STUART LTD. 

535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SHO 


Unusual offerin 


BROUGHT TO YOUR ATTENTION IN A WAY THAT PERMITS 


These firms make it a point to handle your orders promptly. 


Miniature Musical Football, timely now, 
contains Swiss music box playing one of 
80 college songs, Alabama to Yale. Laces 
are in proper school colors. For students, 
alumni, fans. 4” long. $3.50. No 
C.O.D.’s. Bradley’s, Dept. P101, 640 
Somerset Terrace, N.E., Atlanta 6, 
Georgia. 


Portable Precision Drawing Board. High 
impact polystvrene, 7% ozs., size 7” x 
10”, fits vour briefcase. Two triangles 
included. Retractable metal straight 
edges eliminate T-square. Recessed 
spring clips hold 8% x 11 sheet. Translu- 
cent for tracing. $4.95 plus 50¢ mail- 
ing. Leslie Creations, PL10, Lafayette 
Hill 4, Pa. 


Please enclose pay 


Car Caddie holds everything withing 
reach of housewife, salesman, or te 
eler. Attractive red plaid bag hang 
dashboard knobs or door handles, 
large compartments, one with wash 
rubber lining for litter. $1.00. 
Beatty, 33 Beatty Bldg., Culver Q 
California. 


IL 
CHRISTMAS 


* Greetings from: 
&. 


Christmas Pack Labels are neat 
greetings printed in red, with green 
decoration. Clear plastic box cont 
150 “Do not open before Christm 
50 “Greetings from,” and 50 “ 

Holidays” for only 75¢ (via air, 
14¢). Bruce Bolind, 50 Bolind B 
Montrose, Calif, 


HAPPY 
HOLIDAYS 
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Sterling Silver 
NEW PRESBYTERIAN SYMBOL 


As exclusive new Presby- 
terian symbol, beautifully 


Special Twist y) 


DRILLS 


For hand or electric 
Brand new, genuine 
ened carbon tool sted 


from 1/16” through 
Each drill designed 


- 
| Yes, Mrs. Stuart: | hand crafted in STERLING 
Send me FREE miniature cake kit )] | S! VER. 4 cherished sym- 
jand Fund Raising Guide. — oe oe Sa 


tempered to give 
drillings through 
aluminum, iron, 
plastic. Sells in the 
for up to $6. 


Complete with 18” Ster- 
ling chain in handsome 
gift package, $5.00. No 
Cc, O. D.’s please. 


Prompt deliveries. 





Complete set postpaid. 
. NEY BACK IF YOU DONT 
“HES IS THE BEST TOOL VALUE 
Send Check, Cash, Money Order, 
POSTAGE ...1f C.O.D. You Pay 
G. S. HARVALE & CO. no HOUSE, INC. 
. 
. 


100 Sth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Dept. 0510, 415 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N. 





Makes an unusual Christ- 
mas gift for your friends. 




















PRESBYTERIAN 








WY MAIL 


f seasonal interest or year-round usefulness. 
















. 
Tin 
ITS UYING—AND IN TIME TO START ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 

ith order. Nonpersonalized items may be returned within seven days for refund. 
Ose pay 
i rs 
= 7 

ithi Bless This House” Ceramic Planter may New life, new beauty for old furs. 

nl. ordered personalized with the name Morton's gives worn coats, jackets, and 
bail anyone you wish to please. An ap- capes restyling, new lining, interlining, 
‘lee 7 aling reminder of the donor’s friend- cleaning, and glazing for $22.95, Write 
al ip. 4%” tall. $1.95. Stratton Snow, for Free Style Album offering choice of 
0 IPL, Box 1898, Delray Beach,Florida. 35 new styles. Morton’s, Dept. H-51, 
al 312 7th St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 





MM! 





t 


- 
— erky Kangaroo Keeper for “the man Baby’s first rocking horse, branded with 
conor Woman) who has everything.” Note any name, is only 4%” off the floor, Gay 
ristnll! the objects Perky catches—and holds — red and blue, 10%” x 7” x 19”, sliver- 
“pamatop the bureau. Black and white proof. $3.49 plus 20¢ mailing. No 
nt prramic, 7%” tall. $3.00. Cossman & C.O.D.’s. Order No. P689 Rocking 
.d Baompany, Dept. PL10, 7015 Sunset Horse, from Bancroft’s, 2170 S. Canal- 


lvd., Hollywood 28, California. port, Dept. PL625, Chicago 8, Illinois. 








1,000 sparkling gummed name and ad- 
dress labels nicely printed with your full 
name and address with a lovely plastic 
box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders or 
more at 75c¢c per order. Worth much, 


Money-back guarantee. 
Inc., Box 591-OK, Lynn, 


much more! 
Tower Press, 
Massachusetts. 


Automatic Pocket 
ADDING MACHINE 
Subtracts, Multiplies 
Adds to A Million 


@ Made in U.S.A. 

@ Precision Made 

@ Of Durable Metal 

@ Fits in Paim of Hand 
@ Guaranteed 

@ Rapid @ Automatic 
@ Running Total 







only 


$4.98 


Don't struggle with addi- 
tion, subtraction or mul- 
tiplication. Money and 
time saver for home, of- 
fice, school, taxes, etc. 
Just slide dial with metal stylus and 
presto-chango you have correct total. 
Simplified instructions make you a master 
mathematician with jet speed precision. 
Complete with metal stylus and protec- 
tive simulated leather carrying case— 
only $2.98—only 3 to a customer. Fully 
guaranteed. Send check or money order 
and we pay postage, or C.O.D. plus post- 
age and C.O.D. fees. SEND NOW. 


TERRY ELLIOTT CO., Dept. AM-37 
135 East 44th St. New York 17, N. Y. 











nes OR 


OS.F. ROCKWELL682 





—, 





DAY-N-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95 


You" name (or any other wording you want, up to 
17 letters and numbers) appears on both sides of 
your Day-n-Night Mailbox Marker—in permanent 
raised letters that shine bright at night! Fits any 
mai'box——easy to install in a minute. Rustproof— 
made of aluminum; baked enamel finish. black back- 
ground, white letters. Your marker shipped within 
48 hours. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
Only $1.95 postpaid from Spear Engineering Com- 
pany, 972 Spear Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Send today for 100 scarce, beautiful stamps — FREE! 
Get newest issues of last 12 months, including United 
Arab Republic, Belgian Atomium, Morocco, Zanzibar 
— everywhere. So new, some are not cataloged yet. All 
‘ferent, genuine, mint and used, bi-colors, pictorials, 
topicals. This FREE Worldwide collection has never 
been offered before. Supply limited, one packet per col- 
lector. Send for this rare offer today, plus helpful 
Collector's Guide" and other offers for free inspection, 
Rush name, 10¢ for handling to GARCELON STAMP 
-» Dept. OPLW, Calais, Maine. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SPECIAL! 


Baby’s First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 

Only 


$3980 









@ pair 
Limited time only! 
Baby’s precious 


shoes gorgeously 
plated in SOLID METAL for only 





$3.98 pair. Don’t con- 


fuse this offer of genuine lifetime BRONZE-PLATING 
with painted imitations. 100% Money-back guarantee. 
Also all-metal Portrait Stands (shown above), ashtrays, 
bookends, TV lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beau- 
tiful. The perfect Christmas Gift for Dad or Grand- 
parents. SEND NO MONEY! Rush name and address 


today for full details, money-saving certificate and handy 
mailing sack. Write TODAY! 
AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6533-P, Bexley, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-X, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicage 26, mt. 


MAKE MONEY SELLING 


Operate profitable canteen business out of your 
own kitchen, with only pennies invested, or 
start a cafe or diner. Little places are money- 
makers. Write for FREE facts. No obligation. 
Chicago School of Restaurant Management 
335 W. Madison Street, Dept, 2410, Chicage 6, lil. 
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@ \t TAKES 
© MORE tHan 





DEDICATED © 
YOUTH | 





Will the Church have enough ministers 
tomorrow? Will you have a steady income 
for life? These are not necessarily oppos- 
ing concerns. Presbyterian Annuities with 
the Board of Christian Education help to 
assure both! 


Many dedicated young men and young 
women today are eager to give themselves 
to serve the Church, but lack sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to continue their studies. 
It does take more than dedicated youth. 
With the scholarship aid made possible by 
your gift annuities, they will be able to 
complete their studies and be prepared to 
answer the urgent call for more pastors 
and other workers in our growing Church. 


Your investment in a Presbyterian an- 
nuity with the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion not oy makes it possible for more 
young ple to enter the ministry and 
other Church vocations—it will provide 
you with a guaranteed life incomé up to 
7.4%, depending on your age. For further 
information send in the coupon below. 


e Liberal tax savings, no reinvestment 
problems. 


@ Proven security, ne worry, no risk. 
@ No medical examination, no age limit. 
e Income never varies, never misses. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenve 


* New York 10.N Y 





1 om interested in Presbyterion A i 
Pleese tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my dete of birth being ——________ 

month day year 


At present | om most interested in 
(0 Beard of National Missions 
(FD Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
ond Relations 
(C0 Beerd of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Address 


bn ee oe oe oe ae me me ae wm ae 
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(Continued 
from page 17) 


JOHN MACKAY 


who hasn’t changed his point of view 
particularly. There are times,” Blake 
added with a smile, “when this is more 
popular than others.” 

He was no doubt thinking of the 
“Letter to Presbyterians” of 1953, when 
John Alexander Mackay was Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Even as little as five years later, it 
is hard for us to think ourselves into 
the tense and fear-ridden American at- 
mosphere of 1953. The activities and 
accusations of the late Senator “Joe” 
McCarthy were at their height, and it 
had even been insinuated that the Prot- 
estant Church was a hotbed of “Reds.” 
In an effort to bring some perspective 
into the situation, the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., on November 2, 1953, sent a 
letter to all members of the Church re- 
minding them that the church has a pro- 
phetic function in all ages, that it has 
a loyalty to truth, that “there is an order 
of God” in history, above and beyond 
men’s order, The letter deplored the fact 
that “men and women should be pub- 
licly condemned upon the unsupported 
word of former Communists,” and 
pointed out that “some Congressional 
inquiries had revealed a distinct tend- 
ency to become inquisitions.” 

Reaction to the letter was immediate 
and enormous, The major journals of 
the country and the vast majority of the 
religious leaders commended it. It was 
reprinted in Le Monde of Paris in its 
entirety, and both in this country and 
around the world it was recognized as 
the beginning of a return to sanity on 
the part of the American people. But 
there was plenty of criticism, too, and 
John Mackay, as Moderator and chief 
drafter of the text, bore the brunt of the 
attack. 

When, in May of 1954, the General 
Assembly endorsed the letter its Coun- 
cil had sent out, John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, speaking to the overture, said that 
Mackay had been the victim of “an at- 
tack so venomous and vindictive that the 
average person here would find it diffi- 
cult even to imagine, Through it all, he 
has remained a Christian gentleman.” 
One of the commissioners to the Assem- 
bly, remarking in passing that “they 
couldn’t scare old John Mackay, bless 
his heart,” was interrupted by thunder- 
ous applause from his hearers. 

Retirement, that bane which longev- 
ity has introduced into our society, holds 
no terrors for John Mackay. He has man- 
aged to produce an impressive number 





of books during the twenty-odd yea 

of his Princeton presidency, some f 
which have been selections of the R 
ligious Book Club. The most recent , 
these, The Presbyterian Way of Lif 

is expected to appear next spring. 

Leisure for concentrated research ay 
writing, however, has been notab 
lacking. Mackay hasn’t really taken 
vacation in more than fifteen years, ! 
soon as he gets some time, he is lookin 
forward to embarking on a new volung 
on Unamuno., It seems likely, also, th; 
wherever ecumenical theologians ; 
gathered, Mackay will continue to tak 
his usual active role. 

The president has 
thoughts on the direction the seminay 
might take in the future. Buildings h 
married students are urgently needei 
he said recently. He would hope ab 
that the seminary, which now include 
representatives of sixty-two denomi 
tions (though 85 per cent of the BJ 
candidates are United Presbyteria 
U.S.A.) might gradually build a scho 
of ecumenics. 

Components of such a school w 
be the history of the missionary mov 
ment to the emergence of the young 
churches, comparative study of th 
rivals of Christianity and of all the ¢ 
nominations and_ confessions — withi 
Christianity, and a deepened unde 
standing of the several frontiers upo 
which the Church is at work. He wo 
like to see the seminary train for a wide 
ministry than has been the usual pra 
tice, especially the chaplaincy in w 
versities and other institutions, And 
looks toward the expansion of its gradi 
ate program. 

One as forthright in his opinions, vig 
orous in his actions, full of Celtic fe 
vor, and able to express himself as Mag 
kay inevitably crosses swords with qui 
a few people along the road. But even 
one who knows him, including t 
who have tangled with him from tim 
to time, sooner or later uses the s 
phrase to describe him: “He is a gre 
man, a great soul.” 

The image which Mackay is current 
most likely to emphasize is that of “t 
servant,” a concept he believes has bee 
neglected in our time because of fal 
egalitarian notions, and a basic misw 
derstanding of its meaning. It is 
surprising that *the image 
should have occurred to one of Mackay 
fellow-churchmen when he characte 
ized the president of Princeton Seminé 
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“servant 


as “one of the most completely con 
crated and dedicated servants of Je 
Christ in this generation.” 
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By Oren Arnold 








ctober’s bright blue weather 
int seem so gloomily brown,” 
neighbor Wilson, “if my family 
tspent so much long green on our 
fon and thus come home so deep 
pred.” 
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like you folks to know that my 
2 grandhaby, Miss Erin Eileen 
ily (that’s Irish, in case you haven't 
ed) is doing mighty fine as a lap- 
as a most engaging smile, never 
sleeps all night, and—pull up a 
itll only take me two hours or so 
you about her, hey? 
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in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Nor- 
§. Jennings told his eager-beaver 
y school class that we are here 
p others. And of course one bright 
ked, “Well, what are the others 
or?” 
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en working a lot this fall with teen- 
. They are truly marvelous, They 
bo old to be children, and too young 
adults. They subsist on hot dogs, 
| potato chips, giggles, food, tele- 
e talk, emotional outbursts, and ice 
sodas, Their normal habitats are 
hoolroom, the hot rod, the drive-in 
er, and the swimming pool, They 
it readily domesticated. but can be 
bd to do astonishing tricks if re- 
frequently with increased praise 
an increased allowance. Their 
ipal enemies are parents, but teach- 
lso frequently prey upon them. 
authorities—who do not have to 
itimately with them—rank them as 
ation’s most valuable wild life. 
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politician,” says friend Red Gil- 
isa gent who works up his gums 
¢ election and gums up the works 
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don't have to be highly edu- 
or world traveled or even wealthy 
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to become important. The most impor- 
tant individual in history lived only 
thirty-three years, never traveled more 
than one hundred miles from home, 
moved in an area smaller than Rhode 
Island, but still transformed civilization. 


oO co e 


Our Dr. Hall in Phoenix was marry- 
ing two citified Apache Indians. They 
were dressed in formal paleface attire. 
But a friend of the groom came in late 
wearing a genuine red feather head- 
dress, and the astonished bride—wh« 
had never seen such a thing before—ex- 
claimed, “Look, there comes an Indian!” 


co o o 


“It seems to be the ambition of most 
young couples to own a good home.” 
says Franklin D. Josselyn, “and a good 
car in which to get away from it.” 


“It is not sufficient simply that there 
be good physicians, good lawyers, good 
teachers, good managers, good public 
servants, or even good citizens,” says 
Arthur G. Coons, “but that increasingly 
all these and all others themselves be 
good men and women. Technical com- 
petence is not enough.” 


A little boy and his daddy were look- 
ing at a litter of puppies, planning to 
buy one, and the daddy asked the boy 
which one he wanted. The lad pointed 
to a pup whose tail was wagging furi- 
ously and said, “That one with the 
happy ending.” 


oO J oO 


“If you must start a whispering cam- 
paign in church,” Leslie Woolley 
coached his son, “start by whispering a 
prayer.” 


A rich man and a janitor were broth- 
ers. The rich one was snobbish, but one 
day his brother cornered him and said, 
“What have you to be so arrogant 
about? Mister, my brother is a wealthy 
man respected by everybody. But your 
brother, now, he’s nothing but a poor 
janitor.” 


Clouds are wonderful things. Lovers 
float on them; so do daydreamers, I sup- 
pose they are, in truth, big white 
miracles. Scientists tell us that a cloud 
as big as a moving van has only two 
tablespoons of water in it, and to get 
water enough for your bathtub would 
require a cloud as big as a fifteen-story 
hotel. 
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GIVEN 
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Gift for 
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Why 
order and leadership — when you can have this beau- 


Aara ented 


tiful, size, gavel as a gift from 

Marion-Kay? Attractive blonde finish, quality con- 

struction throughout, with removable, solid metal, 
ching band suitable for engraving. 








Why we make this offer 


This offer is made only to reliable and worthy, 
organized religious, civic, charitable and fraternal 
groups to highlight the fact that Marion-Kay has 
been for 36 years, and still is, dedicated to serving 
organizations exclusively. 


How to get your 
“MADAM PRESIDENT” Gavel 
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Month of your annual election. 
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That's all you do and you are under no further 
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We will mai) this fine “MADAM PRESIDENT” 
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Offer for a limited time only — HURRY ! 


Address: GAVEL, Dept. 8-A 
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WE WERE BORN 
TO THINK—ABOUT GOD 


(Continued from page 7) 


God. They even went so far as to say 
that he was engaged night and day in 
the study of the Law, and not of the 
Law merely, but also of the commen- 
taries which they had written about it. 

We are more sophisticated in our 
thinking than that, and would never 
dream of being so patronizing to God. 
But let us not be too sure, for what does 
it mean when we call God “holy” in one 
breath and, in the next, proceed to as- 
sociate with him all sorts of unholy 
ideas? 

This was one of the problems the 
prophets of Israel had to face. They had 
to fight very sternly against the popular 
ideas that the wrath of a holy God could 
be appeased by the smoke of sacrifice, 
or that the will of a holy God could de- 
sire the massacre of an alien tribe. 

During the Exile, the Jews gloated in 
thoughts of revenge as they “worshiped” 
God with the foul and beastly song, 

“O daughter of Babylon, you devas- 
tator!... 

Happy shall he be who takes your 
little ones 

And dashes them against the rock!” 
(Psalm 137:8f) 

We shudder at such barbarity, But 
listen— 

At my last pastorate, I announced 
one Sunday that my subject the follow- 
ing week would be “The End in View.” 
intending to preach from that great 
word of the Catechism, “The chief end 
of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever.” 

At the close of the service, a lady 
came up to me and asked, “Are you go- 
ing to preach on the Battle of Armaged- 
don next Sunday?” My answer must 
have been unacceptable, for it was not 
long before she left us for one of the 
splinter groups in the religious under- 
world, where they heap to themselves 
teachers after their own whims. 

Equally unworthy are many people’s 
ideas of God’s will. A drunken driver 
speeds through a stop light and kills a 
child crossing the street. It is, unfortu- 
nately, a common occurrence, and every 
time it happens some well-meaning 
neighbor will try to comfort the dis- 
traught mother by assuring her, “It is 
the will of God.” 

What kind of god wills the death of 
laughing children in this brutal man- 
ner? Certainly not the God of whom 
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Jesus said, “It is not the will of my 
Father who is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Instead of blaspheming God with 
such superstitious, immoral nonsense, 
people should blame the criminal irre- 
sponsibility of the driver who had no 
right to be on the road, the stupidity of 
a society which tolerates such crimes, 
and the gross inadequacy of a penal sys- 
tem which generally allows such drivers 
to sally forth on further sprees within 
twelve or fifteen months. 

Just as there are dreadful ideas about 
the will of God, so there are equally ri- 
diculous notions of how he works. 

A man once told me how God re- 
warded him for helping a needy widow 
in her distress. He had sent her a large 
sum of money—several hundred dollars 
—by a third party who was sworn to se- 
crecy, for he did not want her to know 
who was helping her and, being a reli- 
gious man (as he reminded me) he re- 
membered the words of Jesus. “When 
you give alms, do not let your left hand 
know what your right hand is doing.” 
But God saw what he had done. and 
God rewarded him the very next Sat- 
urday night by allowing him to win more 
than a thousand dollars in a poker game. 
...And his last words to me were ex- 
tremely devout, “Cast your bread upon 
the waters... .” ’ 

There are notions which are just as 
silly about prayer. 

My father told me about a woman in 
his home town who had lived anything 
but an exemplary life. She claimed to be 
“converted,” and was received into the 
Church on Profession of Faith. 

Some time later, one of the elders 
met her. and inquired how she was get- 
ting along in her new-found way of life. 
She replied that everything in the 
Church was wonderful, but she was hav- 
ing trouble with her neighbors. And 
then she added, in simple confidence, 
“But they'll have to suffer, I know they 
will, for God always answers my 
prayers.” 


Is worship acceptable? 


We need to think for ourselves about 
God to see if the worship which we offer 
in his holy name is in any degree accept- 
able to him. Millions of people attend 
worship services each week, but how 
much of the so-called “worship” ever 
soars above the roof of the building? 

On the one hand, there is a formality 
in worship which has degenerated into 
such frigidity that if anyone ever dared 
to say “Hallelujah,” all the saints would 














































jump out of the stained-glass 
On the other hand, there is a} 
ous emotionalism which has com 
forgotten St. Paul’s injunction to 
things decently and in order. If the 
himself ever visited such a shinqj 
worshipers would welcome him 
hearty slap on the back and the; 
tion to “lead us in the next song.” 
Many of our acts of worship 
utterly unworthy that it is time y 
gan to take stock of ourselves, a 
just what kind of god we are attey 
to worship. 
We must think for ourselves 
God if we are to share in the mis 
the Church, and accept our ind 
responsibility as disciples. 
We believe that the Church j 
missionary agent of God. We Fr 
that we are “saved to serve,” # - 
Christians it is our job to influence - 
and bring them to understand and 
both our experience and our convi¢ 
So there must be thought about 
gion, else how can we commi 
religious truth from one mind 
other? We must make the messag 
and plain, for men hear only wh 
understand. 
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The supreme fact fe 


Our personal religious convictie 
conviction about facts. The 
thing, for us, is the fact of Chri 
should think about this fact with 
minds, so that we shall be the 
able to pass it on to others, 

We realize that our minds are 
and tainted instruments; it is truei 
own experience. But the Christi 
pel is a full gospel, offering regene 
to the mind as well as to the 
faith deals with the needs of the 
personality. 

Entrance into the Christian li 
volves “the renewal of your mind 
“To set the mind on the flesh is 
but to set the mind on the Spirit 
and peace.” But that peace c¢ 
through strife, for we are called 
fight the good fight of faith in the 
of thought as truly as in that of p 

To have “the mind of Christ” is 
all things from his point of vie 
God. The apostle had attained to 
least in part, when he made the 
dous claim, “We have the 
Christ.” And we can have it, toa 
ours for the asking. It will not 
at once, but come it will, for the 
edge of God is “like the light of 
which shines brighter and brighte 
full day.” 
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If t 
shind cross the world in quiet little groups 
him the nuns sat listening at their radio 
| the s. The voice they heard was the 


8. Bye’s: this was a special short-wave 


ship bhadcast beamed especially to them. 


ime WA. XII was instructing them about 
€S, ai, discipline and economy. For the 
atte. this was an unusual event: for the 
ne it was but one broadcast among 
ves ny in his schedule of more than 
— ety such stints every year. 
"ind he Vatican radio system broadcasts 
twenty-eight languages, owns some 
wee Wthe finest electronic equipment avail- 
" e | je today, and continues to expand. 
“ le of the Vatican programing reaches 
ence 






p American public directly, although 
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0 other broadcasts. Roman Catholic 
padcasters are active in the United 
Ates; and a recent survey reported in 
riety shows their programs to be on 
P increase, even as are those of the 
testants, 

Their programs, as ours, are available 
th on the networks and on local sta- 
n schedules, live and on film, In qual- 
the Roman offerings run from highly 
lished presentations to some that seem 
olly unpremeditated. If there is a 
ister plan that coordinates all these 
adcasts, 
e. 


it is invisible to the naked 


The largest group of Roman Catholic 
ograms is classifiable under 
e heading as the major concern of 
otestant offerings—evangelism. It is 
parly in this category that we place 
e incomparable Bishop Sheen of the 
rcing eyes and flowing prose. (Of 
sing interest, the sometime desired 
otestant answer to Bishop Sheen” 
never been found; and “Man to 


the very 
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by J. C. Wynn 


pressions of Roman Catholic Broadcasts 


Man,” the National Council’s feature 
most like Sheen’s program, has been 
withdrawn from the air.) “The Church 
of the Air,” a CBS radio segment, is 
frankly evangelistic when the Roman 
Catholics are in charge. The same is true 
of NBC-TV’s “Frontiers of Faith” and 
the brace of CBS-TV entries “Look Up 
and Live” and “Lamp Unto My Feet.” 
As regular viewers will recognize, these 
are sustaining programs offered by the 
networks and allotted among the major 
faiths on a seasonal basis. 

In addition to these, 
s “The Catholic Hour,” 
motional radio entry 


however, there 
a strongly pro- 
out to win sym- 
pathy for Romanism and converts, too. 
where possible. 

An important category in the Roman 
Catholic program setup is education, It 
is here that many local programs, though 
a relatively limited area, do 
their best work. One such telecast we 
witnessed showing a nun and her ele- 


seen over 


mentary school class in literature turned 
out to be as good educational TV as 
we have ever seen. 

This is also the place to list that long- 
lived syndicated film series, “The Chris- 
tophers.” As national programs go, it is 
financed on a shoestring: but Father 
James Keller has the knack of recruit- 


ing free service from such talent as 
Irene Dunne, Don Ameche, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Ann Blyth, Joan Leslie, and 


Pat O’Brien. 

The aim of The Christophers is com- 
mendable: to inspire “Christ-bearers” 
(the meaning of the term Christophers) 
to express their faith in their vocations, 
a Christian 
responsibilitv for what happens in busi- 
entertainment, education, litera- 
ture. and government. These programs 
offer and pep talks to 
bolster While there is some- 


and to do their bit to show 
ness, 


drama, 
the idea. 
times a notable sameness about the pro- 
this they speak out 
repeatedly on a topic that needs re- 


music, 


grams in series, 
peated attention. 

If the Roman Catholic programs 
closely resemble some produced by the 
National Council of Churches, it is not 
to be wondered. Similar techniques, 
comparable aims, and often the identical 
advisers and casts serve both, Each still 
has some distance to go in the effective 
use of broadcasting; but there’s little 
doubt that both groups will continue 
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BOOKS 


Evangelism: Too Many, Too Soon? 


Japanese Christian visiting this 

country was asked whether it was 
true, as rumored, that the Emperor was 
going to become a Christian, The Jap- 
anese replied that he hoped not, for 
millions of the Emperor’s adoring sub- 
jects would then call themselves Chris- 
tians, too, and the churches would be 
filled with the unconverted. 

Something of this danger threatens 
the churches in America, writes George 
Sweazey in Evangelism in the United 
States. “If church joining becomes ‘the 
thing to do, if it happens too easily and 
too fast, the Church might be turned 
over to those whose religious experience 
has not much more significance than 
the fire-hose baptisms of that gaudy 
cultist, Sweet Daddy Grace.” 

On the other hand, Sweazey writes, 
“the upsurge in church membership is 

. a sacred opportunity. If the churches 
are real churches, then those who come 
for all sorts of reasons may remain to 
pray to the God they find through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Evangelism in the United States is 
published by the World Council of 
Churches as one of a series of booklets 
on Christian gains in many nations, Dr. 
Sweazey, chosen to write the book on 
America, was formerly secretary of the 
Department of Evangelism, Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. 

Now minister of the Huguenot Me- 
morial Church, Pelham, New York, Pas- 
tor Sweazey writes with wit and good 
humor. He is constantly aware that the 
religious boom in this country is com- 
plex and ambivalent, not to be assessed 
with a few quick generalizations. If sta- 
tistics told the whole truth, he points 
out, this would be the most religious era 
in American history. In 1780, for exam- 
ple, only 5 per cent of our people were 
church members. 

“,..the Republic in its early days 
was far from churchly. A report dated 
1798 says that most of the students at 
Yale were infidels; Princeton had only 
two professed Christians among its stu- 
dents, Bowdoin six, North Carolina six, 
and Dartmouth had one in its gradu- 
ating class.” 

This is predominantly a book of facts, 
the kind of information that will help 
any congregation to find its place, and 
its work, in American church life. But 
it is a highly readable and quotable 






George Sweazey 


book as well. A few morsels follow 

“Those whose favorite music is 
’n’ roll may be driven out of church 
music which does the most for th 
who love the classics.” 

“A church which addresses its 
vitation “To whom it may concer’ 
find that no one is concerned.” 

“The great question now is how 
titanic powers made available thr 
science will be used—a question that 
not be decided in the laboratories. 
It has occurred to a good many pe 
that perhaps the time has come to{ 
the job of being God back to God. 

“Roman Catholics, with their s 
tures on birth control, may be no 
much winning people out of the w 
as into the world.” 

“We could expect to find a good 
of fox-hole religion in a situation w 
has made a potential fox-hole of ¢ 
city in America.” 

“Great numbers of Negroes are 
going to go to predominantly w 
churches because they will find 
preaching dull, the singing inferior, 
the funerals not comforting.” 

“Perhaps it has been presumptue 
try to explain spiritual happening 
terms of observable cause and effect 
spiritual awakening is an occasion 
awed thanksgiving, not a problem 
sociology.” 

“The wind bloweth where it lis 
but unless we hoist the sails it 
never take our ship to port.” 

Evangelism in the United Staté 
thirty-page booklet, costs $.50, and 
be ordered from the World Coune 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New } 
10, New York. 

—James W. Hor 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


by Dorothy Ballard 


CUPCAKES FOR THE PARTY 


Mitzi watched as her older sister EI- 
len put the cupcakes—exactly one dozen 
of them—into the oven. The two girls 
waited quietly until the fifteen minutes 
ooking time was up. Then Ellen took 
the cakes out of the oven, each one 
golden brown in its fluted paper cup. 

As soon as the cakes were cool, Mitzi 
spread them with icing. There was yel- 
low, pink, and green icing. 

“You've made them look very pretty,” 
said Ellen, 

“But not too pretty to eat!” answered 
Mitzi, who was already thinking how 
good it would be to bite into one of the 
cupcakes. 

Mitzi had invited ten boys and girls 
for games and refreshments in the back 
yard under the tree. With Ellen and 
herself that made twelve, so there would 
be just enough cupcakes to go around. 

When the children came at three 
oclock, Dickie McBride brought along 
his cousin Jane, who hadn’t been in- 
vited. 

“Don’t worry,” Ellen whispered to 
Mitzi. “Jane can have my cupcake, I 
don’t mind.” 

Ellen took charge of the games. She 

d been a counselor at church camp 
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and knew many interesting stunts and 
contests. 

While Mitzi was waiting her turn 
for the three-legged race, she saw an 
unfamiliar girl standing in the yard next 
door. 

“Who's that?” she asked Ellen. 

“That must be Sylvia, the niece Mrs. 
Abel was expecting for a visit. I don't 
think Sylvia knows any children in our 
town, Let’s ask her to join our games.” 

Mitzi frowned. “There wouldn't be 
enough cupcakes for all of us and her, 
too. And I'd be the one who would have 
to go without.” 

Ellen looked surprised. “Mitzi, you 
don’t mean it’s more important to you 
to eat a cupcake than to be kind to 
someone who's lonesome?” 

“Yes, I mean it.” Mitzi’s voice was 
saucy. “This is my party, and they're my 
cupcakes.” 

Ellen said no more about it. She 
turned away and called the children to 
start a game of “Button, Button.” 


All the while Mitzi played, she kept 
thinking about what her sister had said. 
Ellen hadn’t complained about there 
not being a cupcake for her. And Sylvia 


did look lonesome, all by herself over 
there. 

Suddenly Mitzi slipped out of the 
circle and ran across the yard to Sylvia. 

“I’m having a party,” she said, “Please 
come and play with us.” 

Sylvia smiled shyly. “I'd like to very 
much.” 

Mitzi took her hand and introduced 
her to Ellen and the boys and girls. 

When refreshment time came, Mitzi 
passed around the plate of yellow, pink, 
and green cupcakes. One by one the 
children helped themselves until all 
twelve were taken. 

Sylvia saw that the plate was empty. 
Quickly she held out her pink cake to 
Mitzi. “This really belongs to you.” 

“No, it’s yours,” answered Mitzi. “I 
want you to have it.” 

Sylvia giggled. “Let’s divide it down 
the middle.” She broke the cake in two 
and gave half to Mitzi. They sat down 
side by side to eat. Between mouthfuls 
they made plans for all the fun they 
would have together“while S¥lvia was 
visiting her aunt. 

And that’s how Mitzi found out that 
half a cupcake can taste as good as a 
whole one, 
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THE PENALTY OF FUN 
iS DEATH 


George has a damaged heart, the clinic doctor George is left alone most of the day because bo 
explained. George must never run again. He his parents must work to make ends meet. The 


must not get excited. He must not tire himself. is no money for special care. But if George is t 
have a happy, useful life he must have help. A 
his best chance is at Mont Lawn, the hillte 
haven for poor handicapped children. 


This is a terrible handicap for any child, but 
for George it is especially difficult. George lives 
in a filthy tenement hemmed in by garbage- 
strewn streets. He rarely has enough to eat. George can come to Mont Lawn this fall 
winter. There a trained staff will show 
things to do with his hands and his mind. 
$25.00 provides Sieve semua Senennet will discover a new world of crisp, clean sie 
§ 5.00 teeds nh diane for a weekend plenty of good food, and love. George will 

part of a group of handicapped children—so 
crippled, or palsied, others blind or shackled 
heart disease. Together the children will lez 
games and handcrafts. They will gather aro 
a roaring log fire to hear stories of faith a 
inspiration. They will attend church together 
kindle the faith they so desperately need. W 
George returns home, he will have new outlets 
replace the active play he is forbidden... and 
new vision for the years ahead. 


$15.00 provides for one handicapped child 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39th STREET, ROOM 545 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Yes, I want to help some poor afflicted child go to 
Mont Lawn this fall or winter. I enclose my gift of 


(NOTE: Christian Herald Children’s Home is a completely 
non-profit organization. Your contribution is deductible on 
your income tax return.) 


George needs Mont Lawn and Mont Law 
wants George. You can help give him this lif 
saving chance. Your contribution to Mont Lay 
now will help keep the doors open this fall a 
winter. Please open your heart to handicappé@ 
children from the slums. Any amount you se 
Lammas —large or small—will help. 











